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CZAR OF THE AIRLINES — Air Transport Associati 

means business in its drive for coordination of commerc 
“4. elimination of wasteful competition. In the cockpit is C 
5) peas . Gorrell ,““Czar"’ of the new association, with almost dictato 
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FROM FIFTH AVENUE TO MAIN STREET, ALLOY STEELS 
HAVE CHANGED THE DRIVING HABITS OF AMERICA 


@ Look down any street in any city in America 
today—and you'll see a rapidly moving illus- 
tration of this statement—“alloy steels have 
made the modern motor car possible.” 


Greater strength. Lighter weight. Higher speed. 
Better balance. Increased comfort. All these 
things are possible in motor cars today, only be- 
cause of new and better steels—alloy steels. And 
Republic has pioneered in their development. 


Such a service to the automotive industry, and 
to industry at large—has made Republic the 
world's largest producer of alloy steels. 


Enduro, the well-known silvery stainless steel, 


is an exclusive Republic product. The famous 
Toncan Iron, the metal that is saving America 
millions and millions of dollars yearly in its 
fight against rust, is made only by Republic. 
Then there is the new Republic Double 
Strength Steel, for use wherever high tensile 
strength is needed—the various Agathon alloys 
—and many others, developed by Republic 
for particular requirements—and now pro- 
duced commercially in volume. 


The Republic organization is alert, aggressive 
—and extremely capable—always ready 
and willing to give you the benefit of an 
unusually sound and varied experience. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Republu has 45,000employees. With their immediate families—not including necessary suppliers and professions—they would make a city 
of approximately 193,500 people—nearly the sizeof Dayton, O.—entirely dependent for support upon the activities of this one corporation 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents }—T wo 
farm benefit checks where only one grew before is new Administra- 


tion objective. Under its 


“soil erosion” 


plan six million farmers 


would get Treasury help, instead of the three million under AAA. 
Better yet, increase would be largely in doubtful states, Solid South 


remaining about same. 


Three-fourths of country’s cultivated land 


is on slope, Agriculture Department sharks insist, hence in danger 


of water-erosion. Dust storms in 
flat country, they add, provide 
ample proof of erosion in re- 
maining quarter. Supreme Court 
may be waiting with ax for latest 
New Deal savior, but paths will 
scarcely cross before election. 


Business Significance 

Cost of new scheme would be just 
about same as AAA—around $500 
millions a year. But twice as many 
beneficiaries spells reduced buying 
power per each. Significance to busi- 
ness: Smaller average check tends to- 
ward spending more for necessities, 
less for luxuries—more paying up of 
back taxes, less automobile buying, 
broader general buying power in farm 
areas. 


Here’s Tax Outlook 

New tax prospects: Roughly about 
$700 millions minimum this session 
—$550 millions for new tarm pro- 
gram, $100 millions for interest on 
bonus cost, $50 millions for bonus 
amortization. This leaves out boost 
in debt from failure to collect proc- 
essing taxes, includes merely bare 
essentials, puts off until after election 
any real attempt to raise enough taxes 
to balance budget. 


More Industries Hit 

What new taxes? Mostly excise 
variety, spread much more broadly 
than outlawed processing levies, thus 
hitting many industries not affected 
by them. Upward revision of income 
and corporation taxes will probably 
go over to next session. 


Eastman’s Chances Slim 

Chances are very slim that Con- 
gress will extend or perpetuate East- 
man’s job as coordinator. Both rail- 
roads and shippers oppose scheme by 
which, in their opinion, government 
would run railroads without bother- 
ing to buy them. 


Want Surcharges Extended 

Railroads will ask ICC to extend 
freight rate surcharges expiring June 
30. Estimated this will bring in $100 
millions additional revenue first full 
year, as surcharges have yielded $65 





AN OP CONNOR EXIT? 


Court may rid 
Roosevelt and Morgenthau 
of Currency Comptroller 
O’Connor, whom they failed 
to move year ago by offer of 
a double-salary job. Theory: 
No federal authority in Con- 
stitution to supervise bank- 
ing, per se. Office was set 
up, as name indicates, un- 
der right to control currency. 
Comptroller began examin- 
ing banks to be sure they 
were sound enough to issue 
currency, not that they were 
safe for depositors — and 
banks no longer issue cur- 
rency. Incidentally Reserve 
Board would be pleased, It 
wants to eliminate duplica- 
tion of examinations. 


Supreme 











millions since they went in effect last 
April. 


Truckers Ask Inquiry 
Truckers will ask for general inves- 
tigation by ICC of railroad pickup 
and delivery service. This will de- 
velop issues, they believe, ignored by 
commission in oe Western 
roads to begin free service Jan. 20, 


Food and Drug Prospects 
Food and drug legislation has bet- 
ter chance now that longer session of 
Congress seems sure. Present stalling 
in House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee not significant. Object is to 
hold up unwanted bills that must be 


considered next. 


Job for the Boss 

President Roosevelt is preparing 
spectacular defense against charge of 
squandering money on public works. 
Has ordered report from National Re- 
sources Committee on relative cost of 
doing public works under federal, 
rather than state or other manage- 
ment. Committee is rather flabber- 
gasted at assignment, but seems to 
know what is wanted. Critics expect 
plenty of ammunition for further 
transfer of authority to Washington. 


Got the TVA Jitters 

Administration is jittery over Ten 
nessee Valley Authority prospects in 
Supreme Court, not over possible un- 
constitutionality of new farm plan 
Roosevelt and Wallace think they're 
evading legal snarls pretty slickly 
with “soil conservation” payments. 
But Administration lawyers can't fig- 
ure more than four of the nine jus- 
tices sustaining right of government 
to engage in power business. 


Wheeler Loads a Gun 

Senator Burton Wheeler, now that 
his silver-boosting scheme is in a 
coma, is setting the stage for a rail- 
road financing exposé next month. 
Hopes not to stub his toe as did Sen 
ator Nye, whose tactlessness brought 
Woodrow Wilson’s admirers down 
on his neck. But Wheeler is a quicker, 
more instinctive fighter than Nye. 


Private Loans for Homes 

More home loans will be through 
savings associations and building and 
loan firms from now on. Home Loan 
Bank Board is  sesceey. “its purpose 
of tapering off federal direct loans to 
home owners by making an ampl 
supply of long-term funds available 
to private home loan institutions at 
economical rates,” 


Mineral Politics? 

Mining industry is concerned about 
possibility of national mineral policy- 
making getting into political hands as 
independent planning committee is 
ordered to turn job over to National 
Resources Committee. Secretary 
Ickes, chairman of both, is told by 
President to organize new agency, and 
thank retiring group of career special- 
ists. Vice-Chairman Frederic A. 
Delano has ear of President—his 
nephew—so new members may be 
overshadowed. 


Security Board Debate 

New York and Massachusetts un- 
employment insurance plans were not 
among the six approved by Social 
Security Board last week. Neither 
cover higher paid employees, which 
leaves board doubtful. New York 
law doesn’t provide that payment be 
made doveak employment offices and 
Massachusetts law has broader lan- 
guage than board likes about deny- 
ing benefits to unemployed who re- 
fused substitute work. 


Neutrality Holdup 
Neutrality legislation plods over 
rough road and may be delayed well 
beyond expiration of present law. 
However, this can be extended by 
resolution during expected Senate 
talkfest. 
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RESOLVED to cur (& 3 
OPERATING costs ®) 2 
IN 1936 witTH ha 


ON TIME 


Firestone Rami 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES FASTER, MORE 


SERVICE 










WETHER you operate one truck 








2 
or one hundred, decide now to lower your LOWE 
operating costs for 1936. Put Firestone OPERA R 
Gum-Dipped Tires on every wheel. They —” 
Ss 


will save you money and give you more 
dependable service. 

The body of a Firestone Tire is built with Gum-Dipped High Stretch 
cords. That’s why they run cooler and give you longer mileage. 


The heavier, more rugged tread is securely locked to the cord body 
by two extra layers of Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords. These are 
patented Firestone construction features not used in any other tire. 


Equip now with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires and start cutting your 
operating costs today. The nearby Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store or Firestone Tire Dealer is ready to serve you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with 
Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. — WEAF Network 


©} 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
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Latest Preceding Year Average 
Week Week Ago 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX 6 oe ee ee ee ow Se Oe we Oe *74.5 74.5 63.9 66.1 
PRODUCTION 
| *% Steel Ingot Operation ( of capacity) 49.9 49.4 495 34.8 
*% Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-week basis) $10,095 $10,754 $3,930 $5,899 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) ¢1.492 1.610 1304 1.268 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 1.950 1,971 1.778 1.641 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 103 99 92 97 
*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 62 59 58 60 
*% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,899 $4 677 $3.657 $3.560 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5.735 $5,796 $5,391 $5,341 
PRICES (Average for the Week 
| Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 1.12 $1.15 1.00 71 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) By - 11.91¢ h 67¢ 9.49¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) $33.34 $33.33 $32.62 $30.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.000¢ 7.935¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 83.8 84.4 81.1 70.5 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,485 $2,482 $2,466 $2,038 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $20,913 $20,834 $19,520 $19,715 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,932 $4,933 $4,893 $6,325 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,193 $3,191 $3,176 $4,852 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $1,119 $1,112 $944 $1,002 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $113.95 $114.20 $97.80 $102.89 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $100.84 $100.40 $96.50 $88.48 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange ia i 1% 1.4% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City i% i% 2.1 
| Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) oa 266 274 575 
* Factor in Business Week Index ‘*Preliminary + Revised 
This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 
Business We 
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WHO KEPT RIGHT ON INVENTING 


—and mastered the ball bearing art 


ROM the very beginning New 

Departure has been built on an in- 
terest in invention . . . and subsequent 
improvement. With a doorbell New 
Departure started in 1889. This inven- 
tion gave electrical results without a 
battery. It was a better bell—a “new 
departure.” 

Then came the bicycle 
On early bicycles, brakes were crude. 
They wore out tires—often caused 
“headers.” A good brake was in order. 
The New Departure Coaster Brake was 
the ingenious solution. With it the New 
Departure name went around the world. 
That brake is still standard equipment 
on millions of bicycles, but it began 
as a “new departure.” 

Invention becomes a habit 
The automobile interested these New 
Departure inventors in anti-friction 
bearings. It was clear that “nothing 
rolls like a ball”—and no other form 
so strong, 

The support of both thrust and radi- 
al loads currently took two or more 
bearings. So these inventors devised 


(1907) a unit angular contact double 








an- 


row ball bearing to do this work 


other “new departure.” 

This achievement suggested a unit- 
ary single row angular contact ball 
bearing to take radial loads and thrust 
in one direction . . . This “new depart- 
ure” was called “Radax” (radial and 
axial). 

On millions of cars 


Front wheel bearings for motor ve- 
hicles presented special load problems. 
The inventors at Bristol carried out 
modifications of the “Radax” princi- 
ple in a set of front wheel bearings now 
used on millions of cars. It was an- 
other “new departure.” 

Dirt is the greatest enemy of ball 


bearings. The New Departure engi- 


neers, therefore, designed the ball 





bearing with integral seals which keep 
dirt out and lubricant in. Some types 
were sealed on both sides and “lubri- 
cated for life.” Thus N-D-Seals took 
their place among the more recent 


“new departures.” 


On and on to mastery 

So these inventors became more skill- 
ful. One after another they devised 
“new departures.” And as industry ac- 
cepted those developments, the busi- 
ness grew to the world’s largest in the 
field. It acquired unlimited means for 
research. It became custodian of a 
vast knowledge of ball bearing prac- 
tice .. . New Departure had mastered 
the ball bearing art. Indeed, it was 
New Departure which made it an art. 

But these inventors are not resting 
on their laurels. They are looking 
ahead. They will keep right on 
inventing. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Connecticut. Engineering staffs 


also at Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


A million speeds atthe touch of your finger 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball ® No Other Form is so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS « CREATIVE ENGINEERING + PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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The Business Outlook 


GENERAL business activity is steady at 74.5% of normal, despite 


unsettlement following the AAA crackup, the chilling of motor 
sales by the damper of cold weather and snow, and the flicker of 


inflation fears aroused by bonus 


bonds and farm relief proposals. 


Trading on commodity markets has not been buoyant, was further 
slowed this week by temporary closing of United Kingdom markets 


(out of respect to George V). 
Laval’s resignation, with its 
threat to the stability of the franc, 
did not go unnoticed in these 


markets. 


Steel Up, Power Down 

Steel mills are slowly stepping up 
operations, even without much sup- 
port from motor makers. Carload- 
ings jumped ahead to 11% above last 
year’s level. Electric power and coal 
production are following the usual 
seasonal line, which is downward. 
Longer days, requiring less power for 
lighting purposes, will be a factor in 
electricity production from now on. 
Construction contracts this month 
hold well above a year ago Retail 
trade reports, with but few excep- 
tions, indicate that the public is in a 
buying mood. Farm states still look 
forward to benefits. Retailers are 
confident of profiting from the bonus 
distribution. Lower prices on textiles 
should add to volume this year. 


Automobiles Coasting 

Motor manufacturers are not sur- 
prised to find sales running a bit 
slower, expect the lag to continue 
next month. General Motors is plan- 
ning its special showings in 45 cities 
somewhat earlier this year, starting 
in Southern states on Feb. 1 and 
proceeding northward as the motor- 
ing season advances. November and 
December car sales were so far ahead 
of expectations that the industry is 
not at all downhearted about 1936 
prospects. Tool orders for 1937 
models (to be introduced next No- 
vember) are already being placed. 


Motors Report on 1935 

Last year’s records for automobile 
manufacturers are now coming out. 
Chrysler shipped 41% more passen- 
ger cars and trucks than in 1934, 
probably set a new high in earnings. 
General Motors sales in the United 
States, Canada, and abroad ran 38% 
ahead of 1934. Ford’s production in 
the United States and Canada ap- 
proached 1.3 millions, 78% better 
than the year before. Packard’s out- 
put was nearly nine times greater than 
1934, due to favorable reception of 
Model 120. Earnings are believed to 
have risen to around $3 millions, 


against a 1934 loss of $7.3 millions. 
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FAILURES FEWER 
Commercial failures in 1935 
numbered only 11,879, low- 
est since the boom year 1920. 
Liabilities reached $230 mil- 
lions, also lowest since 1920. 
But those who fail in busi- 
ness are few, compared with 
those who quit voluntarily— 
about I in 20. Since 1929, 
the business birthrate has 
averaged 372,000 firms per 
year. Average voluntary clos- 
ings per year have totaled 
374,000; compulsory ones, 
only 22,000. 











Steel Expansion Planned 

Another expansion of steel ingot 
capacity has come to light in addi- 
tion to Inland’s program (BW—Jan 
18°36). Great Lakes Steel Corp., a 
division of National Steel, is about 
to construct four new 200-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, lifting its capacity to 
1.4 million tons, a 50% gain. 


Help from Railroad Orders 

Steel orders from the motor in- 
dustry probably will slip 20% below 
the December totals, but the industry 
looks for a good rebound before the 
end of the first quarter. Fear of re- 
duced farm buying as a result of the 
AAA decision is now fading, but for 
the next few weeks steel will lean 
heavily on railroad and construction 
orders. Steel for Pennsylvania’s big 
10,000-car_ program has now been 
ordered, and Missouri Pacific has 
court _—e to spend $2.5 mil- 
lions for rails and freight cars. 


And Scrap Is Strong 
Steel prices on semi-finished items 
are largely untested because consum- 
ers were permitted to protect them- 
selves well into the first quarter. 
Unless finished steel prices can be 
boosted, there is little hope that the 
higher postings on semi-finished steels 
can become effective. Strength of 

scrap markets is encouraging. 


CCC Buys Tools 
Machine tool sales closed 1935 at 
98.3% of the 1926 average, bringing 
the year’s average to 86% compared 






Estimates of total 
sales for the industry are $94 mil- 
lions, an 88° increase over the $50 


with 46% in 1934. 


millions of 1934. Foreign orders 
comprised about 24° of the coral, 
showed a gain of 124% for the year, 
against a 75% gain for the domestic 
volume. Success of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ fall show en- 
couraged road-building machinery 
companies to try one. Federal agen- 
cies have been among leading buyers 
of road equipment, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps announcing purchases 
in the last two months of 1935 alone 
totaling more than $2.5 millions for 
power shovels, tractors, graders, etc. 


Oil Curb Wanted 

Standard Oil of California is seek- 
ing to induce curtailment of crude- 
oil production in California by offer- 
ing a price increase. Field commit- 
tees have recommended reductions in 
their respective fields, aimed to bring 
output down to 537,000 bbl. daily 
against the December average of 680,- 
250 bbl. Last week Oklahoma ac- 
counted for most of the crude-oil 
increase. A gasoline — war in the 
New England states this week strikes 
a discord with recent price increases, 


Few Cheers for Eastman 

Railroads were not so well pleased 
with Mr. Eastman’s ope requesting 
a five-year extension of office in order 
to bring about transportation coordi- 
nation. His fellow members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission op- 
pose his recommendation for its com- 
plete reorganization. 


Truckers Protest 

Motor truck operators are annoyed 
with ICC for authorizing Western 
and Southwestern roads to begin pick- 
up-and-delivery service of less-than- 
carlot freight throughout their sys- 
tems. Railroads are expected to re- 
quest the commission to continue the 
emergency freight surcharges (which 
expire on June 30) on the plea of 
higher material and labor costs. 


Happy Wholesalers 
Wholesale trade by wholesalers 
proper, who did 40° of all wholesale 
business in 1933, finished 1935 at the 
highest level since 1931, with $16.3 
billions. Particularly interesting in 
confirming the improvement in the 
durable goods field was the 29% gain 
in sales among building material dis 
tributors and the 50% gain of the 
plumbing and heating supplies group. 


Insurance Sales Up 
New insurance in 1935 topped 
$8.8 billions, a 2} gain over 1934, 
Group insurance rose 34%; ordinary 
life 1%. 








BEAUTY 


ISN'T ALWAYS 
DUMB 





With business, as with individuals, prog- 
ress is a matter of expression, not repres- 

sion. A sphinx-like, inarticulate business 

is sure to be a dead one. The Mimeograph 

has brought to industry an efficient, far- 
reaching, and inexpensive means of expres- 
sion. It does a beautiful job of reproducing 
forms, letters, charts, graphs, even illustra- 
tions, in quantities, quickly, handily, and at 
low cost. It has brought new life to thousands 
of businesses. Why not yours? Get latest partic- 
ulars from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
classified telephone directory for local address. 
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Wrecked Budget, New Taxes 


Morgenthau predicts $5 billions of new borrowings in 
17 months, but private estimates are $6.5 billions. Proc- 
essing and inheritance taxes lie ahead. 


New and higher taxes appeared a cer- 
tainty this week to business leaders after 
they had straightened out snarls _ in 
the President's budget estimates by the 

ractical destruction of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the inaugu- 
ration of a new farm program, and 
passage of the bonus. 

Tardy publication of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s prediction be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee of 
$5 billions of new borrowings to carry 
the government through the next 17 
months became anti-climactic. Recal- 
culation of the revenues cut off and ex- 
penditures added by what has happened 
to government finances in the past month 
made it clear that the debt would rise 
more than $5 billions unless new income 
was provided. 

Concern for the government's fiscal 
situation was not lessened by the ab- 
sence of a satisfactory official budget 
and the withdrawal from the Treasury 
of Undersecretary Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge and Assistant Secretary L. W. 
Robert, Jr. 

Coolidge, always out of sympathy 
with the trend of government finances, 
had finished his big job of handling the 
Liberty bond refunding. But he would 
have been a handy fellow to have 
around while debts continue to pile up, 
a conservative contact the banking com- 
munity would have liked in the Treas- 
ury with big new operations ahead. 

$6.5 Billions New Borrowings 

Private recasts of the 1936 and 1937 
budgets show a deficit of $8 billions for 
the two years to July 1, 1937. If it is 
all borrowed, it will mean $6} billions 
of new financing. Besides this new 
money, $5.8 billions of refunding for 
obligations maturing falling due before 
July 1, 1937, will be needed. 

Budget revisions must begin with the 
estimates for fiscal 1936 (ending June 
30 this year) because the upsets to the 
government program affect it as much 
as the 1937 budget 

To start with, there was an actual 
deficit at January 1 of $1,488 millions 
for the 1936 fiscal year. 

The President's revisions as of Jan- 
uary 3 anticipated revenues of $2,509 
nillions and expenses of $3,702 millions 
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for the remaining six months, and a 
June 30 deficit of $2,681 millions, 

Here is what the AAA decision did 
to those figures. Processing taxes of 
$464 millions included among expected 
revenues became uncollectable. Against 
budgeted AAA benefit payments of 
$192 millions, which come off the ex- 
penditure side, there are unsatisfied con- 
tracts with farmers amounting to $283 
millions. 

Payment of the benefits without com 
pensating income will set the Treasury 





Acystone 


Edward 


BUSINESS-MAN KING 
VIII, when he was Prince of Wales 
and traveling salesman for the empire, 
gained a trade knowledge unequalled 
by any British royal figure in history. 
His accession gives British business 
men a ruler who speaks their language. 


back $555 millions extra and bring the 
deficit to $3,236 millions 

Unpaid benefit contracts arc 
ness interest since they explain why 
buying has been checked in the corn, 
sugar, and wheat belts, and they prom 
ise a business stimulation in those areas 
when payment is finally made. 

The certainty of payment becomes ap- 
parent when the sums due in rural areas 
are spread out in this politically signifi- 
cant way: 1935 contract balances—cot 
ton, $12.7 millions: wheat $55.4 mil 
lions; corn-hog, $106.9 millions; sugar, 
$35 millions $5.6 millions; 
peanuts, $1.2 millions; and rice, $500,- 
000; 1936 contracts— winter wheat, $66 
millions 

Bonus Takes Huge Sum 

Premature payment of the bonus will 
cut even a bigger hole, stepping the 
1936 deficit to $5,473 millions, against 
the President's estimate of $2,681 mil- 
lions. 

The bonus will require issuance of 
$1,836 millions of baby bonds to vet- 
erans, $507 millions of bonds to the 
government fund to repay 
borrowings of the adjusted service cet 
tificate fund, and payment of $88 mil 
lions in cash to veterans and $60 mil 
lions in cash or bonds to banks that 
have loaned that amount to veterans 

This total out of pocket is $2,491 
millions, against which the adjusted 
service certificate fund has only $254 
millions on hand, making a net cost of 
$2,237 millions. In addition, the gov 
ernment is forgiving veterans $263 :nil- 


of busi 


tobacco, 


insurance 


lions of accrued interest. 

The President’s own estimates would 
add $518 millions to the deficit in the 
fiscal year 1937. Actually it will go up 
an additional minimum of $2,208 mil 
lions, making $2,726 millions. Adding 

$5,473-million deficit in 
1936, we get a total deficit of $8,199 
millions for the next two years to July 
1, 1937, unless offset by new taxes. 

The President expected revenues in 
1937 of $5,654 millions, which fall to 
$5,107 millions when processing taxes 
of $547 millions are cancelled. He ex 
pected expenditures of $6,172 millions 
but they will increase of 
$1,661 millions over that figure 

Increased expenditures come 
certain additions to work-relief appro 
priations, left out of the President's esti 
mates. Secretary Morgenthau predicted 
$2 billions extra expenditures on this 
account 

But against this increase there is a re 
duction of $160 millions provided as the 
annual appropriation to the adjusted 
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service certificate fund, no longer neces 
sary after the certificates are paid, and 
another of $619 millions for AAA ben- 
efit payments. The new farm relief 
program proposes land rentals of $440 
millions in place of AAA benefits. 

Included in the 1937 revenue 
mates are $547 millions from 
under the social security, railroad pen- 
sion, and Guffey coal acts. If these 
acts, with their taxes, fall at the Su- 
preme Court's hands, so will the corre- 
sponding expenditures of the govern- 
ment under the acts. Hence there will 
be no net loss 

Prospects that $1 billion of proces- 
sing taxes paid into the Treasury will be 
refunded are too dim to enter budget 
calculations 

Few things could be more unpleasant 
to an election-year Congress than a new 
revenue act, but the minimum expecta- 
tions are a substitute for processing 
taxes and another attempt at inheritance 
taxes, which were proposed by the Presi- 
dent last year but abandoned by the 
Senate as too difficult to work out in a 
hurry. 

Neither of these sources would make 
a big hole in the deficit, but more pro- 
ductive sales taxes or heavier taxes on 
lower incomes, the only place to get 
much more income taxes, are hard for 
this Congress to consider. 


esti- 
taxes 


Neutrality Snag 


There may be open season 
arms shipments between Feb. 
and date of new law. 


on 


29 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspondence) 

Possibility that there will be an open 
season for shipping ‘arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war’’ to Italy after 
the present law expires Feb. 29 and 
before Congress can agree on a new 
neutrality bill looms as bitterness in the 
Senate increases over the actions of the 
Nye committee. 

The chief factor was the desire of 
Senator Nye to show that Woodrow 
Wilson, like several of our ambassadors 
in Europe, knew of the Allies’ secret 
treaties before we entered the war. He 
had to rap Wilson in order to make his 
case against the international bankers 
hold water. 

Nye, it also happens, was an impres- 
sionable young man when his hero, the 
elder La Follette, was being given the 
silence treatment and otherwise abused 
because of his stand against war. Hence 
he has some personal resentment against 
Wilson, and was not loath to throw a 
little mud. 


But this was incidental. Actually to 


succeed in his argument that exports of 
war materials and extension of credits 
are apt to lead this country into war, he 
had to 


demonstrate that Wilson was 











putty in Morgan's hands. He was being 
disappointed in the case he was making 
against Morgan, or at least in the news- 
paper treatment of it. So he struck out 
for the sure headlines. 

This was stupid for several reasons. 
For one, Nye, believe it or not, has been 
thinking seriously of the White House 
for himself. Whereas Wilson has some 
millions—no one knows how many— 
worshippers in this country whose feel- 
ing amounts almost to idolatry. 

Led by Senator Glass, several of them 
rushed in, and this not only had the 
effect of scuttling the unlaunched Nye 
presidential boom, but muddied up the 
neutrality law situation. It promises a 
great deal more discussion when the 
neutrality bill finally gets before the 
Senate. 

Some Senators Embarrassed 

Another reason why the attack on 
Wilson was foolish is that a number of 
senators who have been privately agrce- 
ing with the Nye as against the Ad- 
ministration idea for the neutrality law 
may now find it dithcult to support 
him. It might take on the appearance 
of agreeing with Nye about Wilson to 
support Nye’s determination to put the 
White House and State Department in 
a straitjacket. 

Yet many senators actually feel that 
the more discretion granted the White 
House with regard to what articles shall 
be embargoed, when the embargo shall 
be applied, etc., the greater the peril 
that the belligerent which is hurt by this 
discretion will regard its exercise as a 
“distinctly unfriendly act.” 

The probability continues, as Business 
Week has pointed out, that the law 
eventually passed will be pretty much 
along the lines of the Pittman-McRey- 
nolds bill. In short, just what the 
Administration wants. But while this 
continues to be rather obvious it is not 
at all impossible that the various injec- 
tions of collateral issues will produce 
the open season for arms shipments 
mentioned above. 

Borah Still Opposes 

There is no change in the attitude of 
Senator Borah, who opposes surrender 
of the “freedom of the seas” doctrine, 
and would continue to protect American 
business in its right to sell anywhere. 
Besides, a small minority has developed 
which fears that such neutrality policies, 
springing up im various countries, start- 
ing with the United States, would lead 
every nation to devote its first consid- 
eration to making itself self-sufficient 
in the event of war. 

Meanwhile the Senate, having ap- 
proved the soldier bonus on Monday 
afternoon, adjourned over to Wednes- 
day—killing one important day in the 
brief interval before expiration of the 
present neutrality law—and agreed to 
take up some other measures before either 
the neutrality or the new AAA bills. 











Aem 
the 
moment, Senators Glass and Connal! 
have cause to congratulate each othe: 
Their attack on Senator Nye’s muni 
tions hearing stopped it cold, mad. 


WE LICKED!—At least for 


the Senate hesitant about advancin 


more funds. 


Owens-Illinois Cans 


The big bottle company announces 
acquisition of tin concerns; a re- 
tort to raids on its markets, 


STEADILY the big can companies ha. 
been digging into the container mark 
at the expense of glass. First they p 
over canned oil, then canned beer. No 
Owens-Illinois, giant of the glass con- 
tainer industry, counterattacks with 
flanking movement. It has organized 
the Owens-Illinois Can Co. and acquit 
two important units to show it ist 
fooling. 

The expansion includes taking over 
the Enterprise Can Co., McKee’s Rocks 
Pa. (for $2,896,000 worth of Owens- 
Illinois stock), and the Tin Decorating 
Co., Baltimore (for $3,320,000 cash). 
Announcement of the deal explains the 
earlier acquisition of Fred A. Prahl, a 
former production executive of Conti 
nental Can (BW/—]an4' 36). Mr. Prahl 
will head Owens-Illinois Can. 

To questions of whether the new unit 
will jump into production of beer cans, 
Owens-Illinois answers demurely that 
neither of the new subsidiaries ‘is now 
manufacturing” beer cans. General-line 
cans, metal packages, and packers’ sani- 
tary cans will be produced. It is ru- 
mored that a large Pacific Coast can 
company will be captured to complete 
the geographical setup. 

That the move comes from strength 
and not weakness is indicated by the 
dividend announcement which accom- 
panied disclosure of the acquisitions. 
Owens-Illinois common stock was pro- 
moted from a $4 annual basis to $5 
Profit net for 1935 was $6.52 per com- 
mon share, against $5.41 in 1934. 
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Merging for Profit 


Bethlehem gives some figures that resolve into a formula 


for cutting taxes and costs, 


FINANCIAL statements setting forth the 
terms and the figures of such a compli- 
cated corporate revision as that just un- 
dertaken by Bethlehem Steel Corp. make 
dull reading for all except stockholders, 
stock traders, investment counsel, and 
such 

But the end of the dry details is fre- 
quently the beginning of a story that in- 
terests all business. At the end, it may 
become apparent that the tangle of finan- 
cial language summarizes a technique 
for solving a problem common to all 
business 

Bethlehem’s corporate shifts may be 
synthesized into a formula for solving 
at least three widely important business 
problems: how to cut down taxes; how 
to coordinate management; how to sim- 
plify selling 

Four Into One 

Here’s what Bethlehem has done: 

(1) Merged the present holding com- 
pany, Bethlehem Steel Corp., which is 
incorporated in New Jersey, with four 
of its subsidiaries—Union Iron Works, 
Bethlehem Mines Corp., Kalman Steel 
Corp., and Bethlehem Steel Corp. of 
Delaware—with the last coming out as 
the ‘surviving corporation.” 

(2) Disposed of accrued and unpaid 
dividends on its 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (amounting to $21 a share 
on next Apr. 1) by issuing a new 5% 
preferred stock with a $20 par and add- 
ing one share of this plus $1 in cash to 
each 7% share in the portfolios of its 
preferred stockholders. 

(3) Made the necessary exchanges of 
stock in the new setup for that in the 


old. 
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Business Weck 
“WE SHALL FURTHER ENLARGE”— 
Westinghouse made good on a statement in 
an 1886 advertisement; it enlarged its 
market. Celebrating 50 years of progress 
with a Golden Jubilee year, the company 
notes some advances: First catalogue (cover 
above is from the 1888 book) listed 13 
items; nowadays one line alone fills a book 
like that at right. Sales billed are now 
way up, 1936 looks good, and so “we are 
50 years young and looking forward.” 
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increasing efficiency. 


(4) Converted the much-argued 
bonus system for officers and department 
heads into a Special Incentive Com 
pensation Fund” scheme. Under this 
the corporation will annually pay into a 
special fund 5¢¢ of the consolidated net 
income, after deducting fixed charges, 
depreciation, etc., and paying preferred 
dividends. 

Bonus Revised 

No incentive payments from this fund 
shall be made before cash dividends on 
common have been distributed, and | 
ments shall not exceed one-fifteenth of 
the amount of these, the S} litup other- 
wise depending on the current size of 
the fund. This cuts the bonus from an 
8% basis figured without relation to 
common dividends; and Bethlehem 
hopes it will ease the minds of its 


ay 


critics 

Here’s why Bethlehem has given its 
lawyers paragraphs like the foregoing 
to embalm in legal phrascology: 

Under the 1934 revenue act you and 
your subsidiaries can't make a consoli 
dated income tax return which will per 
mit you to deduct the losses of one sub 
sidiary from the profits of another to the 
benefit of your income tax burden. And 
since the Washington drive on “big 
ness” which produced the revenue act 
of 1935 (effective Jan. 1, 1936) busi 
ness has lost part of its tax exemption 
on incomes paid by subsidiaries. Now 
10% of such income must bear the nor 
mal corporation income tax, which may 
run up to 15% for big fellows. But, 
under the same Act, you can forget for 
tax purposes any profits received through 
corporate liquidations 
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Bethlehem s 


consoldation 


answer to the problem set by those tar 
conditions of which business, anxious t 
save on taxes, will take due noti l 

cidentally, it is an answer which rev 


a guess that setting up a single | 
| 
ss 

solidated comy 


I 
to shoot at is at least as saf« 


any tor the tax 


holding ompany system on the 
cal trail 

However, in all this, it is « 
that Bethlehem is thinking of 


jun 


bigger savings than those on taxes. | 

U. S. Steel (Bu Te pls ) 

been worried by the lack of coordinat 
among its subs HWarics oO 
amounting to competition between t 

The present unification is expected to 


lead to changes in control methods an 
elimination of duplicating f 
which will add to the savings account 

Most notable changes can be made in 
steel sales organization. For instance, 
Detroit has long growled about the 
necessity of dealing with salesmen of 
several subsidiaries of a single steel com 
pany to cover its varied demands for 
the products made by that company, also 
about the complications of establishing 
credit with each and being billed sepa 
rately by each 

The big steel makers have been taking 
action to end this. Bethlehem’s move is 
an example of the kind of simplification 
toward which they and concerns in other 
lines are now heading. Further changes 
of this kind are in the industrial cards 


Oil Industry Does It 


Neatly achieves the first general 
crude advance since 1933 and 
hopes Mr. Ickes is watching. 


THE turbulent oil industry has aston- 
ished itself by two recent feats in pri 
ing. For the first time since 1933 there 
















has been a general rise in crude prices 
cast of California and a corresponding 
rise in gasoline. 

The exploit in the retail gasoline field 
is doubly marvelous because it comes 
in the dead of winter, when a lag in the 
use of cars generally means softening of 
the market 

A good statistical position has enabled 
the industry to accomplish on its own 
a drive beyond the old $1 a bbl. which 
the federal government forced early in 
the NRA era. (Crude had sold down to 
10¢ a bbl.) The advance runs as high 
as 25¢ a bbl. but is 10¢ to 15¢ on 
average grades. 

Hope of holding the gains rests on 
realization that production and stocks 
are within reason, that a heavy percent- 
age of cars remain in circulation, and 
that consumption per car continues. If 
the oil magnates show they can proceed 
without beating cach other over the 
head with paddles, the government has 
no excuse for intervention. 

Crude production last year was 993,- 








500,000 bbl.—only about 14 million 
bbl. under the all-time peak of 1929. 
But the 1929 record piled up a surplus 
stock of 435 million bbl. 

Stocks now are about 298 million bbl., 
not far out of line with last year’s con- 
sumption, 

Last year's gasoline record was 
achieved with 26 million cars. This is 
about 500,000 less than the 1930 top. 
The answer is greater consumption per 
motor unit and a wider use of trucks 
and buses. The American Petroleum 
Institute figures that the average motor 
burned 695 gal. of gasoline last year 
against 631 gal. in 1930. The depres- 
sion low was 629 gal. in 1932. 

There is one raucous note in the 
price symphony. It is the voice of Cali- 
fornia, which lacks regulatory laws. 

In California the situation is just one 
crisis after another. There is always the 
possibility that overproduction may de- 
press prices low enough so that jobbers 
can make a profit it bringing California 
gas to the huge Eastern markets. 


Filene’s Cooperative Stores 


Boston merchant sets up central organization to make 
consumer-cooperatives out of existing stores—either a 


few big ones or a lot of little ones. 


A nationwide organization of coopera 
tive department stores is in the making 
under the guiding hand of Edward A. 
Filene, dean of Boston merchants. 

To show that he means business, Mr. 
Filene has organized the Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corp. as a nucleus and expects 
to supply it with up to $1 million capi- 
tal with which to get his consumers’ 
cooperative group functioning. 

Two Plans Considered 

Two plans of procedure are under 
consideration. The first involves the im- 
mediate acquisition of 5 to 10 large de- 
partment stores now operating. Locally 
organized consumers cooperative soci- 
eties would be set up to own and operate 
them for the benefit of members. ‘This 
plan will be carried out only if neces- 
sary financial support can be obtained 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
or some other government agency (BI 
—Dec28'35). The alternate plan calls 
for the conversion of a larger number 
of smaller stores into cooperative enter- 
prises of local ownership. 

Under cither program, the Consumer 
Distribution Corp. is scheduled to han- 
dle the centralized buying, provide ex- 
pert assistance in management, take 
charge of public relations problems, 
conduct research. The plan is for it to 
render this service for a nominal per- 
centage charge on the goods it buys 
To remove any thought that the project 
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Wide World 
Son of a 
and bred in 
the profit-making system, Edward A. 


RIPLEY COULD QUOTE 


famous merchant, born 


Filene puts up $1 million to show 


how to take the profit out of retailing. 


is just another scheme for profit, Mr. 
Filene has set it up so that the co-ops 
may eventually acquire control of the 
C.D.C. and operate it as their own co- 
operative central headquarters. 








Mr. Filene believes that the plan is 
feasible and workable, that it offers 
certain advantages not found under the 
profit system. He explains that “by 
eliminating the tremendous wastes of 
traditional merchandising we could sell 
goods at such low prices that the buying 
power of every customer would be tre- 
mendously increased.” 

Details of the plan for cooperative 
retailing have been under consideration 
of Mr. Filene and his 
several years. He has studied coopera- 
tive merchandising projects in the 
United States and in Europe where they 
have achieved a high degree of accept- 
ance (BW—Apr20'35). 

Well Timed 

Many who have watched consumers’ 
cooperative organizations grow by leaps 
and bounds think that he is launching 
his super-cooperative at the psycholog: 
cal moment. They point out that, dur 
ing the depression, consumers—particu 
larly those in the middle and low in 
come classes—have learned a great deal 
about buying economies. They have 
also been highly critical of the profits 
of some consumer goods manufacturers 
and retail organizations. 

Meanwhile, the depression has put 
many long-established department stores, 
founded by merchant-owners, into the 
control of banks. If through Mr. Fi 
lene’s plan some of these were “bailed 
out’’ and converted into successful co 
operative marts, even conservative bank- 
ers might be enthusiastic. 

“To Stimulate All Lines” 

Independent retailers and chain stores 
are watching the expansion of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement with 
close attention. But to the suggestion 
that his project will add to their mis 
givings, Mr. Filene insistently replies 
that it “is designed to stimulate busi- 
ness in every line, and no line will be 
helped more by this movement than 
the business of retailing.” So the Con 
sumer Distribution Corp. is going ahead 
in the hands of a group of men inter 
ested in this type of activity. Ofhcers of 
the C.D.C., now announced to Business 
Week, are: 

President, Edward A. Filene; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Percy S. Brown, consult 
ant in management and associate of Mr. 
Filene; Vice-President of Personnel, Dr. 
Herbert E. Evans, of the Columbia Uni 
versity faculty. Directors are Mr. Filene, 
Mr. Brown, Roy F. Bergengren, manag 
ing director of the Credit Union Na 
tional Association; Howard A. Cow- 
den, president of the Union Oil Co., 


associates {or 


Cooperative, Kansas City, Mo., and 
secretary-treasurer of National Coop 


eratives, Inc.; James C. Drury, Depart- 
ment of Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity; Murray D. Lincoln, secretary 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; 
James P. Warbasse, president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States. 
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SPRUCING UP THE FIVE-AND-TEN 


production cost, general appearance) 
and ten-line of cosmetics (first): 


man’s Honey jars (third); U. 


Close price limits have not 
and-ten merchandisers out of the modernization parade in packaging 
the year’s package shows (conducted by Syndicate Store Merchandiser) is just 
completed, with prizes (for display sales value, durability and protection, low 


awarded 
Three-in-One furniture polish (second) ; 
S. Envelope’s stationery (fourth); Columbia Plush 


kept live- 
First of 


five- 


Hoff- 


to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


and Puff’s puff package (fifth); Holmes Atomizers (sixth). 


Price-Discrimination Battle 


It roars and rages in Chicago as 25,000 food and grocery 
men flock to a dozen conventions and argue and scheme 
for and against the Patman bill. 


Lines were drawn hard and fast this 
week in the battle over advertising al- 
lowances, quantity discounts, brokerage 
commissions, and loss-leader selling, 
when 25,000 food and grocery men 
came together in Chicago. They held 
the annual conventions of a dozen in- 
dustry associations that jammed the 
leading hotels so that freight elevators 
had to be used to accommodate the 
crowds. 

And in corridor and conference room 
the big topic was price discrimination. 
Brokers Are in Earnest 
The National Association of Food 
Brokers started the ball rolling several 
days in advance of the other meetings. 
Brokers are behind the Patman bill 

100%. 

The public disclosure of how the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
been and will continue collecting brok- 
erage commissions from manufacturers 
had whipped the brokers into a fine 
frenzy when they assembled for the big 
pep meeting. 

The chief cheer leaders were Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, of Texas, 
author of the bill which brokers hail 
as something straight from Sinai, and 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
battler against bigness. 

The resolution brought in by the 
brokers condemning price discrimina- 
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tion set a new all-time high in categoric 
denunciation, unrivaled even by the 
militant United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers. 

So intense is the brokers’ devotion to 
the cause that President Howard L. 
Scott closed the convention with a prayer 
of thanks “for our Washington cru- 
saders” and of supplication “for con- 
tinued strength to fight for our equal 
rights.” 

No such spectacular gestures charac- 
terized the tactics of the opposition. 

This camp includes the chains, long 
used to being under fire; the volun- 
taries, which have grown to such stature 
that they can compel special considera- 
tion and terms; the big wholesalers, rep- 
resented in the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, who are 
also cut in for some of the discount 
gravy; and the manufacturers. 

It's no easy job for any manufacturer 
to ascertain which side his bread is but- 
tered on—whether it’s better to string 
along with the independents or with the 
big group buyers. 

However, the private-brand cudgel, 
which chains and voluntaries could 
wield if they were unable to quote 
lower prices than independents on na- 
tionally advertised products, exercises a 
powerful persuasion. Realists to the 


core, these wise men in the tood field 
contend that the big man, little man 
problem is never going to be solved by 
an act of Congress, that the hated pra 
tices are too much a part of established 
business procedure to be eliminated by 
fiat they may have to be dis 
guised 

But to this the advocates of price con 
trol retort: ““What about freight rates 
The Interstate Commerce Com 
finally cleaned up that rebate mess 
the uniform rate 
lously observed today.” 

At th all-industry 
Wednesday under the auspices of tl 
Food and Grocery Conference Commit 
tee (BW’—]an4’ 36), manufacturers and 


their allies made their first public bid 


And 
ne of the little fellows that 


though 


Structure 1S Sc! 


mecting 


it was sufficiently impressive to | 


ade son 


than a pair of jacks. 

The Anti-Patman Argument 

This is the gist of their appeal as 
presented by Paul Willis of the Associ 
ated Grocery Manufacturers and Gilbert 
Montague, lawyer for the Conference 
Committee, backed up on som 
by James A. Horton, chief examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission 

(1) Court decisions on the national 
industrial recovery act, the 
tural adjustment act, and _ state 
trade” acts are proof that the regulation 
of business practices by law is apt to 
run afoul of constitutional objections 
And such experiments are costly 

(2) Fair practice rules under the 
National Recovery Administration were 
unsuccessful whenever they were not 
supported, as most of them were not, 
by an overwhelming sentiment in the 
industry concerned. 

(3) Distribution its changing so rap 
idly that it must outgrow any detailed 
legislation such as the Patman bill 

(4) There is no reason for inviting 
more government control when the same 
objectives could be better achieved by 
a Federal Trade Commission fair prac 
tice agreement 

(5) The present record of FTC does 
not show how adequately such an agt 
nent could or would be policed, be 
FTC is now hopelessly undermanne 

Plan to Draft Agreements 

The Conference Committee indicated 
that it would draft a of voluntary 
agreements (probably 
Group 1 and Group 2 rules under the 
FTC), which would then be submitted 
to all interested trade associations 

Revision would follow on receipt of 
criticisms, and if 80% of the Confer 
ence associations finally approved the 
agreements, they would be resubmitted 
in the form of recommendations for 
either (1) federal and state legislation, 
(2) an FTC agreement, or (3) a vol 
untary industry agreement entircly out 
side governmental supervision. 
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Fight Over Labels 


Canners’ convention discusses a plan of descriptive label- 
ing in order to defeat the outcry for compulsory A-B-C 
branding under a federal law. 


WHEN is a pea tender and when is it 
tough ? 

In what uniform terms shall the label 
of a can of peas notify the consumer of 
the tenderness of its contents? 

These questions, with which the can- 
ning industry is wrestling, were brought 
up at this week's convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Chicago 
for preliminary action which marks the 
end of only the first round of a long and 
important fight. 

After more than a year of experimen- 
tation, subcommittees working on label- 
ing problems filed their reports and rec- 
ommendations with the full labeling 
committee of the association. 

Still ahead lies the job of checking 
the workability of the various proposals 
and of correlating the proposed terms. 
("Very tender” corn should mean to the 
buyer the same relative quality as ‘‘very 
tender’’ peas). 

Coordinating Job 

And after that comes the task of com- 
pelling industry-wide adherence to the 
descriptive labeling plan, because the 
association is counting on its general 
usage to choke off agitation for the com- 
pulsory government A-B-C grade label- 
ing (BW'—Dec28’35), to which big 
canning interests are irrevocably op- 
posed. This point was emphasized in 
the opening address of President How- 
ard A. Orr. 

To stimulate interest in the descrip- 
tive labeling idea while the entire project 
is still in the laboratory, the association 
has distributed to canners a long memo- 
randum indicating for all major com- 
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SO THE CUSTOMER MAY KNOW —Canners showed at Chi- 
cago this week some of the descriptive labels which are going a 
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modities just what canners could—and 
ought—to say on the labels of their 
goods with respect to color, size, season- 
ing, style of pack, variety, etc., in order 
to satisfy consumers. 

More than one hundred labels, show 
ing what various canners have done 
along these lines, were prepared as a 
special exhibit at the convention. 

After passage of the food and drugs 
act in 1906, practically all descriptive 
terms were shorn off labels in order to 
avert criminal prosecution on misbrand- 
ing charges. It is this lack of descriptive 
labeling which lies back of the decade- 
old fight to institute some sort of com- 
pulsory labeling system, comparable to 
that in effect in Canada. 

For the benefit of all canners, Mr. 
Orr rehearsed in detail the experimental 
work which, with the cooperation of the 
Food and Drug Administration, the as- 
sociation has conducted during the past 
year on corn and peas. 

In 10 canning districts an experi- 
mental acre of peas was planted and 
divided into equal fifths. One fifth was 
harvested when the peas were distinctly 
too young, one fifth at what was judged 
to be the best stage of maturity, and 
one-fifth a few days later. The fourth 
lot was allowed to mature as long as 
possible and still have a reasonably good 
canned product, and the fifth lot was 
event when the peas would obviously 
be of sub-standard canning quality. 

In the laboratory it was sought to de- 
termine how reliably various tests now 
used in canneries would measure the 
known tenderness or maturity factors. A 
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total of 403 samples of canned corn and 
peas were subjected to these tests in the 
development of labeling terminology. 

Finally, to ram home the importance 
of continued labeling work, canners wer« 
reminded of the continued pressure for 
an A-B-C labeling system brought to 
bear by private and government agencies 


Jobbers Ask U.S. Aid 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
urges vocational training; also 
keeps tabs on manufacturers. 


THE Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
took two actions at its annual convention 
last week that will attract wide attention 
throughout industry. 

The first was a resolution urging the 
federal government to cooperate in 
establishing a system of vocational train- 
ing for those engaged in the distributive 
trades (wholesaling, retailing, etc.) and 
extend to it the same amount of aid as 
is being given to similar efforts in agri- 


culture, home economics, and _ the 
mechanical trades. 
This subject has been discussed in 


other meetings of retailers and whole- 
salers and it is likely that the resolution 
adopted will prove the forerunner of 
many similar ones. 

It ties in with a bill proposed by Sen 
ator George of Georgia to amend the 
Smith-Hughes vocational training law 
by providing $1,200,000 for distribution 
training, with sums spent by the federal 
government to be matched by the states. 

The second action was the decision 


to continue the institute’s studies of 
manufacturers’ sales policies. These 
studies, now in their second year, pro- 


vide members with data showing 
whether specific manufacturers coop- 
erate completely with wholesalers, 
whether they make special terms to large 
direct buyers, whether they sometimes 
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long way toward fully informing the buyer about what's in the 
can. Peas, for example, can even be charted. 
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HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


In proportion to the number of miles driven, fewer 
accidents are chalked up against the men who operate 
the trucks and buses employed in the daily transport 
of millions of tons of freight and millions of human 
lives than are charged to the general run of passenger 
car drivers. 

Night or day... fog or sleet... rain or shine... 
thousands of truckmen in every part of the country 
take their jobs as a serious business and not as a joy- 
ride. Their slogan is “I Drive Safely.” Their con- 
stant, everlasting effort is safe driving. 

The professional truck and bus driver as a rule 
knows his mount and respects its power. He covers 
more miles in a year or two than the average driver 
does ina lifetime. Experience has taught him consid- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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eration for other drivers on the road and pedestrians 
in the streets. 

Of the truck drivers of the nation, International 
Harvester asks continued cooperation in safeguard- 
ing lives. In tribute to their efforts, International 
Harvester publishes this booklet, “I Drive Safely,” 
and pledges that safety will always be a most impor- 
tant factor in the design and construction and opera- 
tion of International Trucks. 
HARVESTER 


INCORPORATED) 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 S. Michigan Ave, 


Send forthis booklet 


“I Drive Safely” is the 
title of a booklet written 
for and about trucks and 
truck drivers. It is now in 
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There a \ i Story 
everyone who drive if | 
Drive Safely.” The Inter 


itional Harvester ¢ 


pany will be glad to r 


its fourth large printing you a copy of this booklet 
and it should be read by on request, without cl ‘ 
Write tod 


everybody 




















SNOW USE—There’s little profit in complaining about icy 


operators of our latest craze, ski trains. 


to go. 
Central has set up a 
snowy end of the trip. 


bulletin board 


which 


Department stores are doing a land-office business in 


Business Week 
winter, say the 
A half-dozen lines are running regular 
one-day or week-end jaunts—tickets are $2 to $10, depending on where you wan: 
New Haven trains are sell-outs (one is shown unloading); New York 


even shows temperatures at the 


skis, heavy clothing—and everybody is having a whale of a good time. 


weaken and sell direct to retailers, and 
other valuable information. 

Wholesalers in other lines have tried 
to establish such ‘‘policy lists” but no 
group succeeded in organizing the work 
effectively. Since the Dry Goods Whole- 
salers’ method is working, other groups 
are expected to try it. 

The convention devoted much time 
to discussion of the social security act 
and unemployment insurance. Members 
were also urged to adopt modern 
methods in dealing with trade problems 
Flint Garrison, director general of the 
institute, said wholesalers have to fight 
for existence on three separate battle 
they must establish, maintain, 
profitable relationships 
build up their re 


fronts 
and 
with manufacturers; 
tailer customers to become bigger 
better customers; and keep down costs so 
as to do the whole jobbers’ task at the 
lowest possible overhead expense, pre- 
ferably 10% or less. 
Arguments Endorsed 

The fundamentals of Mr. Garrison's 
route of self-preservation for the whole- 
saler were endorsed by speakers fiom 
each of the three fronts, among them 
C. D. Southard, general manager, Butler 
Bros., Chicago; H. K. Poindexter, presi 
dent, H. T. Poindexter & Sons Merchan 
dise Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and Louis 
F. Schlueter, president, Alms & Doepke 
Co., Cincinnati. 

The institute reelected officers: 
president, E. B. Sydnor, president Rich- 
mond Dry Goods Co.; director general, 
Mr. Garrison; and secretary and treas- 
urer, Henry Matter. 


improve 


and 


its 
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Streamline Era 


Two roads will enter lightweight 
trains on the Chicago-Denver run 
—and there’s business behind the 
announcement. 


THE sporting blood of railroad men 
was quickened this week by the news 
that the promised Chicago—Denver 16- 
hour run was going to be a duel. Bur- 
lington has accepted the challenge 
thrown down by the Union Pacific— 
Chicago & North Western announce- 
ment (BW’—Dec21’35) of two new 
streamliners designed to cut a full busi- 
ness day from the present time between 
the two cities (27 hr. 45 min. west; 25 
hr., 15 min. east). Early next summer 
there will be two Denver Zephyrs on 
the route to compete with the two City 

f Denver flyers. 

Burlington's fifth and sixth Zephyrs 
sound a new note in the stream-line of 
their builders, the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. Unlike their prede- 
cessors, the light-weight shot-welded 
stainless steel cars will be of standard 
size. Instead of three or four units, 
there will be 12—an observation car, 
four sleepers, two de luxe coaches, a 
diner, a combination club and baggage 
car, a straight baggage car, and two 
diesel-electric power units—in each 
train. 

Capacity for 200 passengers will be 
provided. Projected schedule for the 
1,039-mile run (at an average speed of 
65.5 miles an hour) calls for leaving 
Chicago at 4:30 p.m. (C.S.T.), and ar- 





riving at Denver 7:30 a.m. 


(M.T.) 
leaving Denver at 4 p.m. (M.T.) and 
arriving at Chicago at 9 a.m. (C.S.T.) 


As Edward G. Budd, head of th 
Budd organization, points out, that isn’t 
all there is to the news that his cor 
pany is going to add these two lon, 
distance Zephyrs to its constructior 
record. Railroad men will see in s 
news more of the accumulating e\ 
dence that the new type of train b 
for speed—but, more important, 
economy of operation—is now far o 
of the experimental stage and int 
rail modernization program of la: 
business significance. 

Spur to Recovery 

General acceptance of the valuc 
these weight-saving cars for both 
senger and freight service promises 
real contribution to recovery in 
heavy industries. Those who have be 
studying the possibilities believ« 
the effects of train construction. e: 
bodying the new principles, will be 
over the next 10 years. 

So far, the streamline jobs have be 
done on a cash basis but, of course. 
program of the kind envisioned 
entail financing by equipment t: 
certificates and similar arrangement 
All this is now in the making. 

Mr. Budd recalls proudly the 
that he built the first steel railroad 
senger car, in 1904. Stimulus for 
significant change was the opening 
the tunnel into the Philadelphia ter! 
nal, bringing talk of the fire hazar 
incurred by wooden equipment goit 
through the tunnel. 

To sell his idea of “‘metal throug! 
out” to dubious railroad men he ¢ 
one end of the first car steel interi 
fittings, did the other in the pressed 
paper they wanted, and proved 
point. Most of the many steel cars ni 
running date back to the building « 
that followed—between 1904 and 1914 

Light Weight, Lower Cost 

From the vantage point of an expe- 
rience gained in early days when | 
was general manager of the car-build 
ing firm of Hale & Kilburn, and 
broadened by his own company’s d 
velopment of metal uses and technig 
Mr. Budd sees a new era in rail equip 
ment starting with today’s streamliners 
—with light-weight freight trains play 
ing an increasingly important rdle 1 
the buying and the cost-cutting. 


First Issue of Talks 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM this ¥ 
sent to advertisers and to persons prom 
in public life the first issue of Talés, 
terly digest intended to preserve a represet 
tive group of the speeches, debates, and s} 
posiums broadcast on the system. The 
issue contains material from broadcasts b 
Bernard Shaw, Raymond Gram Swing, G 
bert K. Chesterton, Admiral Sims, Newt 
D. Baker, and others. 
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A RE-STATEMENT 
oF PoLicy 











By the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 











The National Broadcasting Company, in 
keeping with its obligation to serve public 
interest, convenience and necessity, ob- 
serves the following policies in the opera- 


tion of its facilities: 


I To furnish to the listening audience 
which it serves through its own and its 
associated stations, educational and 
entertainment programs of the highest 


standard. 


2 To keep the American people in- 
formed regarding their government 
by providing an open forum for the 
free discussion of governmental polli- 
cies and administration and of political 


and public questions. 


2B To cooperate with musical, cultural, 
educational and religious interests by 
providing the means through which 
representative organizations and lead- 
ers in these fields may bring their views 
and work to the American public. 


4 To effect better understanding of the 
aims and problems of labor, agricul- 
ture and industry in their relations 
with each other and with the public. 





lo improve international understand- 
ing and friendship by arranging for 
the exchange of cultural and enter- 
tainment programs and by making it 
possible for the leaders of various 
countries in all fields to be heard inter- 


nationally. 


fo provide American business with 
an ettective means of advertising its 
products and thus to promote eco- 


nomical distribution of goods. 


lo take all possible steps to advance 


the broadcasting art and industry. 


In the furtherance of all the above 
aims, to maintain American standards 
of free speech, of fair play for all 
people regardless of race or creed, 
and of decency and good taste; and 
to carry on all its relations in accord- 
ance with the high standards of busi- 


ness ethics imposed by its leadership. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
1 Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


New York + Chicago + Washington + San Francisco 
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Motor Boat Debut 


Manufacturers see fair sailing ahead as crowds jam ex- 
hibit; trend toward economy and silence. 


WHEN winter (with the motor boat 
show) comes, can spring (and the sail- 
ing season) be far behind ? 

Last week's National Motor Boat 
Show in New York’s Grand Central 
Palace provided the annual preview of 
developments in the industry, also fur- 
nished a season of spiritual communion 
for 300,000 owners of motor boats and 
the million-odd who would like to be. 

Exhibitors reported fair weather 
ahead. The show had 152 exhibitors, 
or 35 more than last year. Twenty ap- 
plications were rejected for lack of 
space. Early attendance was 20% over 
the largest previous show (in 1930). 
One estimator claimed that sales dur- 
ing 1935 were 55% over 1934, cited 
an increase of 1,763 registrations in 
the New York area. Confidence was 
shown in the elaborate exhibitions, in 
the trend of displays toward larger 
craft (flagship of the exhibition was a 
56-footer). 

The show proved again that the back- 
bone of the small boat market is the 
family-type cruiser. Open speed boats 
are still made and sold, but there is an 
unmistakable shift even in this field 


toward sleeping berths, tiny galleys, 
cabins that shut out the spray. While 
design is away from craft that travel in 
mustang leaps, the speedboat influence 
is plain. 


Cruisers are faster. 





Prices have not changed much on 
older models but progress continues 
toward that ultimate goal pioneered by 
the automobile—cost low enough to 
crash the mass market and achieve the 
economies of mass production. Hailed 
as the lowest-priced complete cruiser is 
a 24-footer with sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, costing $1,270. Just as 
remarkable are 32-footers selling at less 
than $3,000. Such prices are hints of 
what could be accomplished with whole- 
sale, standardized production. 

Many models cater directly to sports- 
men. Cruisers have roomy cockpits. 
Special chairs are available for the sit- 
ting-down fisherman. Unusual is the 
38-foot cruiser with a pulpit ahead of 
the bow for a harpooner and a crow’s- 
nest on the single mast. 

A novelty is an electrically-propelled 
fishing boat which is guaranteed to make 
no more noise than a cruising bass. 
Also interesting is the pedal boat, run 
by leg power applied to a small paddle 
wheel, on the principle of the veloci- 
pede. One is assured that this is an 
excellent boat for duck hunters as well 
as fun for the children. 

A newcomer among the outboards is 
an electrical unit. It weighs 18 Ib., runs 
12 to 14 hours on a 100 ampere-hour 
automobile battery, costs $35.50 with- 
out the battery. This motor runs in a 





Wide World 


NOT ROOM ENOUGH. AT THAT—Motorboat manufacturers had so much to 


show this ye 
care of all requests. 


cruisers was 


ar that the New York exhibition space wasn’t large enough to take 
Everything from simple outboard motors to luxurious 
displayed, and the size of the crowds brought confident comment 


from dealers that this year would witness a record turnout of boating enthusiasts. 
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sealed housing under water. It is silent 
Harassed waterside residents will als 
cheer the general inclination to eli: 
nate noise by putting outboard exhaust 
under water. Such units are also bei: 
enclosed to keep spray from spark p!| 
and moving parts. 

Motor designers have consistently 
fuel consumption. In addition to 
proving efficiency of gasoline mot 
there is a strong move toward typ 
using diesel and fuel oils which do : 
have to pay gasoline taxes. 

Apparently everyone is going in 
diesels. Size is being reduced; tr 
diesels (firing by compressing only) 
have now been produced as small as 
horsepower. Among regulation 
mobile motors that have been adapt 
for cheap fuel is a Ford four-cylind 
with a special carburetor for fuel « 
and other mechanical changes. 

The strangest accessory is an under 
water weed cutter. It is attached to t 
stern of a rowboat, operates electri 
on a battery. 


Air-Conditioning 


58 power companies increased 
load of nearly 25% in 1935. 


AIR-CONDITIONING took a decided st« 
forward last year. On 58 of the mor 
important power systems of the country 
the total load in air-conditioning of 
types was increased by nearly 25%. 
Two-year comparisons by 58 com 
panies show 51,733 hp. added in 1935 
to a previous aggregate load of 
838 hp. in air conditioning. On 55 sys 
tems that had records for both years t! 
growth in this load was 47,401 hy 
1935, as against 33,124 hp. in 1 
These figures are from a survey just com 
pleted by Electrical Me rchandisin g 
When it comes to the type of build 
ings that were equipped, a full con 
parison cannot be made because all co: 
panies have not developed the same class 
of business. But the totals are interest 
ing, and despite the general opinion that 
residential air-conditioning still is not 
quite ripe, the greatest number of in 
stallations were in the home—688 « 
them reported by 42 companies. But 
they were small, averaging 2 hp 
Restaurants came next in number, 
with 310 installations by 47 companies 
then 228 office installations by 13 com 
panies, then 141 in retail stores, 130 in 
office buildings, 62 in hotels, 59 in 
theaters, 56 in department stores, 37 in 
beauty parlors, and 1059 miscellancous 
Of the 58 companies, 47 made sales 
to restaurants, 34 to office buildings, 27 
to hotels, 21 to department stores, 17 to 
beauty parlors, 15 to retail stores and 
furriers, 13 to barber shops and offices, 
and 11 to theaters. 
The largest installations were in d¢ 
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An Important Announcement 


from the Research and Development Laboratories of 


The B. F- Goodrich Company 


A new material is ready to take its place in industry —to reduce costs, improve 


countless products and processes. This is a synthetic rubber-like material known as. . . 


KOROSEAL 


Remember the name, for you will hear much of it in the years to come . . . Koroseal. 
’ * How important this is, will be appreciated when we say that Koroseal goes on from 
the point at which rubber stops—it has many of the important advantages of rubber 
with few if any of its disadvantages. » 7 Rubber as Goodrich can make it has a long 
flexing life, can be made in any shape or color, is resistant to chemicals, can be made 
odorless and tasteless. Koroseal has all these properties to a far greater degree than 
rubber and in addition is resistant to sunlight and water, it will not swell in oil, it is 
almost completely inert in chemicals, it does not oxidize. 7 7 Koroseal is made in solid, 
liquid and jelly-like forms, for easy workability. Already hundreds of concerns, hearing 


that it was in process of development, have begun to use products made by Goodrich of 


this remarkable new material. A few of its countless applications are shown below. 


Coodrich 
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® Molds for producing 
plaster casts are now 
being made of Koroseal. 
The molds last far long- 
er than those formerly 
used, and the casts are 
more exact in detail. 
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® Paper, coated with 
liquid Koroseal, is 
waterproof, oil proof, 
has exceptional heat- 
sealing properties. One 
of many uses may be in- 
expensive oil containers. 


© Plating racks dipped 
in a solution of Koroseal 
are serviceable for 
weeks even for chrome 
plating service whereas 
racks formerly had to 
be coated daily. 


©@ Koroseal makes an 
ideal sealing member. 
It is successful in 
flanged oil piping with 
150 Ibs. per sq. in. pres- 
sure, where 15 other 
materials failed. 


@ In exposure to boiling 


concentrated nitric acid, 


Koroseal remains serv- 
iceable after 18 to 24 
hours whileother elastic 
materials disintegrated 
in 20 to 3 minutes. 


@ Fabrics dipped in Koro- 
sea! may be used as covers 
for airplane wings and in 
other airplane service, 
for clothing, ete. to 
make them waterproof 
and flame - resistant. 
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U. &. WORRIED 


MAKERS AREN’T 
looks better than the first batch 


control the market, signing three out of four buyers. 


a Ford-style front helps 





Seen S 
Gort @OurmMaARMerr 


futomotire Industries 


Japan’s newest model of the “Datsun” 
I 


but American cars still 
Mechanically similar to the 


Austin, the Datsun is designed for Japan’s narrow streets and high-priced gasoline, 


but its ability to stand up under ordinary usage is yet to be proved. 


And in 


China the longer distances will continue to call for a full-sized vehicle. 


partment stores. They averaged 106.3 
hp. The others averaged as follows 
theaters, 73 hp., ofhce buildings 71 hp., 
hotels 41.9 hp., restaurants 18.4 hp., re 
tail stores 18.1 hp., ottices 10 hp., etc 

Twenty of the companies sell air-con 
ditioning equipment themselves, and 38 
leave the retailing to local dealers. All 
but 11 of the 58 provide engineering 


service to the customer to help him get 
the right installation. 

Reports from 30 companies showed 
196 air-conditioning salesmen on full 
time; and 52 companies reported 421 
dealers in the business within the terri- 
tory Only 19 companies are 
financing air-conditioning sales, but in- 


serv ed 


terest is quickening. 


Automobile Breathing Spell 


Early 1936 car sales slack off as expected but manufac- 
turers are getting set for spring—and for 1937, too. 


WHEN car manufacturers decided to in 
troduce new models in the fall instead 
of at the year-end, sales executives pre 
dicted that November and December 
sales would profit at the expense of 
those in January and February 

A certain amount of extra 
could be drummed up by vigorous sales 
xromotion, advertising, and publicity, 
ut mo one expected the industry to 
change entirely the habits of car owners 
whereby they buy new cars (and used 
cars) in largest volume in the spring 
Realistic managements privately _ pre 
dicted a booming final two months in 
1935, and an inevitable letdown in the 
opening months of 1936. 

That is exactly what is happening 
The only place in which they were in 
error (and pleasantly so) was in under 
estimating demand in November and 
December. It is calculated that pas- 
senger car sales during the two months 
were 15.4% of the year's total. That 


busine SS 
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compares with 9.6% in the correspond- 
ing months of 1934, 10.2% in 1933, 
and 8 1% in 1932 

Whenever new car sales rise, 
car stocks go up with them—and there 
is the rub. Factories have been doing 
everything possible to help move 
“trade-ins,” such as offering bonuses to 
salesmen of dealers, setting up junking 
funds (Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick), ex 
tending liberal credit terms to buyers, 
allowing them up to 18 months on re- 
cent models, conducting special advertis 
ing campaigns. 

The situation is improving, but deal- 
ers still find their lots (and capital) 
clogged by old cars. This has cut down 
new car demand. 

Added depressing factors are the nat 
ural reaction following the intensive 
campaign in the fall, severe weather, 
and a hesitant public feeling following 
the AAA decision 

Car manufacturers today are paring 


used 





schedules, will be guided in producti 
during the next 30 days by retail sa 
and will expand again in the spring 

They haven't altered their belief ¢! 
1936 will top 1935, and they point 
the fact that January output probal 
will be the largest on record (aro 
350,000), with the exception of | 

Detroit's employment index on |] 
15 was at 109.2, up slightly from Ja: 
(108.8) and only a bit under 
109.9 on Dec. 15. The index, how 
does not reflect cuts in the work-w 
so long as men still are on the payr 

General Motors will try to pep 
the market by beginning its 1936 sp 
showings of (plus 
products and household products) 
Feb. 1, concluding them May 2 

South First 

Most shows will last a week, the : 
jority of earlier exhibitions being in t 
South and the later ones in the No: 
Sixteen shows will be held during | 
ruary, 26 during March. Heretot 
all shows have been staged simult 
ously, later in the year 

During the present lull, comp 
are formally introducing 1936 com: 
cial cars and trucks (they didn't wa 
distract attention of the publi 
passenger cars earlier, although in si 
cases they started making and s 
new truck models in October and N 
vember). Hudson, incidentally, is 
ing a line of 6 Terraplane models 
the commercial car field. 

With the spring season not yet st 
Detroit already has well-formed ; 
for 1937. Designing departments | 
been working night and day 

Stamping equipment worth $2 
lions has been ordered, and 
tool purchases in the past three w 
have totaled $1.5-$2 millions, most 
for next year’s production Equipt 
builders are quoting on several millior 
of machines to be bought in the 
60 days. Tool and die programs s 
be under way shortly. Equipment cor 
panies will find Detroit a lush market 

Delays Are Costly 

The reason for the early start is t 
fold: the 1937 New York automobile 
show opens next Nov. 11 (committing 
the industry again to fall announc 
ments), and every company wants to 
avoid costly delays during the chang 
over period late in the summer 

Further, machine makers have shops 
bulging with business, orders must be 
far in advance to insure delivery 

Prospects of radical changes in most 
1937 models seem to be fading, and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
(page 20) will probably have to defer 
the due date on its prophecies of sweep 
ing change. Again it will be largely a 
case of changing appearance by ‘face 
lifting.” 

The reasoning behind this decision 
is about as follows: 1936 should be 


cars automot 


mac! 


} 
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Now in effect 


SPECIAL 





SUNDAY RATES 


for Long Distance telephone calls 


AND 


REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 
, every evening 


after 


The Bell System now extends to all day Sunday the 
same reduced rates which have been in effect on long 
distance station-to-station calls after 7 p.m. each 
evening. The reductions apply to most calls on which 
the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, 
and range from about 10 per cent on some of the 
shorter calls to 40 per cent or more on distant calls. 

The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on 
person-to-person calls every night after 7 p.m. and 
all day Sunday. They apply, in general, on long dis- 
tance calls on which the day station-to-station rate 
is more than 35 cents. The discount on most person- 
to-person calls is the same in money as on station-to- 
Station calls between the same places. 

In both social and business affairs, these new Sun- 
day and night rates offer you a broader service at a 
lower cost. They widen your telephone’s usefulness. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TYPICAL THREE-MINUTE 


FROM 


New York to 
Philadeiphia 


Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland 


Chicago to 
Cincinnati 


St. Louis to 
Chicago 


Detroit to 
Boston 


Washington, D.C., 


to Kansas City 


Miami to 
Boston 


Denver to 
New York 


Washington, D.C., 


to San Francisco 





Station-to-Station 


Sunday and 


Day Rate Night Rate 
$.50 $ .35 

70 40 
1.20 .70 
1.25 75 
2.55 1.40 
3.50 1.90 
4.50 2.50 
6.00 3.50 
8.50 5.00 


Reductos 


$ 


15 


30 


-50 


-50 


1.15 


1.60 


2.00 


2.50 


3.50 








RATES 


Person-to-Person 


Day Rate 


$ .75 


1.00 


1.60 


1.65 


3.25 


4.50 


5.75 


7.50 


10.75 


Senday and 


Might Rate Ra@wction 
$ .60 $ .15 
-70 30 
1.10 50 
1.15 50 
2.10 1.15 
2.90 1.60 
3.75 2.00 
5.00 2.50 
7.25 3.50 
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YOU SET UP 


““RESERVE FOR 
CONTINGENCIES” 





Did you ever stop to wor 
der what your workmen dé 
when surgical 


operations or 


other costly emergencies en 


gulf their slender budgets 





Some of them, perhaps, com 
to you, others to relatives 
But the majority of then 
stand on their own feet and deal with their 


problem as skilfully, in their way, as exper 
enced corporation financiers. 
. ~ . 
I ke ‘Jones, for instan He and Mr 
for keep a set of books, just like vour auditor 
, f nly over rece ana hursement 
( fective ast h they re a ne 4? 
mills ns, rather than $22.50 a k. What you 
1 call “reserve for continges the For 
4 , , for a r ot That mat? 
aifferer f ny r vile” 7 
. - . 
Household taught the Jones their system 
lhey t t ther r with small loans 
tro Household nea t bra oft The 
r iv a itt ca onth 1 amou ; which 
sua lo not ex d lO per « t nonthly 
Th pavments fit neatly into the 
Housel d Me Ml i t plan they have 
dopted | n them live com 


. . o 
ind t 4 ”?, p sea incr i 
vi ving Vir for ” ‘ 
ne Hor j Better Buymans/ 
j ré , fam vy? ed. 
” . . 


’ 
\s an employer, you should know where your 


s borrow when in trouble. Since many 


mploy 
of them borrow from Household, we should 
like to demonstrate Household's principle ot 


operation—that our service is more than lend 


is “mending” as well. Send the coupon. 


ing It 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicago, til. 





Housenotp Finance Corporation 


Room 3051-A, 919 No. Michigan Ave., ¢ ago, Ill. 
Please mail me, absolutely FREI the new-type 
buaget calculator: “Money Manacemen FOR 


Houssnoios”, “Ties ror Lazy Huspanps”, andsa 
ple copy of your “Betrea Burmansure™ booklets 


Name 
Street 


City State 
(Re R EERE RRR ERR RRR RRR EERE REE ERE EEE Pees 
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another recovery year, but all the slack 
in the replacement market shouldn't be 
taken up by next November. With the 
rising tide of recovery, car sales should 
continue to mount. Why risk offering 
a radical design which the public may 
not like when a large volume appears 
assured if one stays conservative ? 

The public takes its style doses in 
small quantities; when it is given too 
much at once, it gags and rebels. The 
only possible converts to rear-engine 
cars might be companies with small vol- 
time and less at stake 

This tendency to keep close to shore 
in styling won't affect equipment buying 
adversely. The industry is in a period 
of expansion of plan, changes in mate- 
rials, and efforts to improve efficiency 
and reduce costs by mechanization. 


‘Tomorrow’s Cars 





Automotive engineers emerge 


from laboratory with prophecies. 


PULLING back momentarily the curtain 
veiling motor car developments, mem 
bers of the Society of Automotive Eng 
neers, meeting in annual sessions in D« 
troit last weck, gave the public a glimpse 
of what future cars may be like. 

Cars will have the engine in the rear, 
although the front-engine type probably 
won t pass out for some time. An entire 
body side (including wheel enclosures, 


window and real 


and door openings, 
window parts) will be stamped out of a 
single steel sheet, and the two parts 
will be flash-welded 
Fenders, exterior moldings, and pro- 


The 


unit frame-and-body construc- 


together 


truding handles will disappear. 
lded 


welded 
ion (similar to Lincoln-Zephyr) will 


Service stations 


ado sted 
I 


t 
be generally 





will be able to cut out damaged part 
of the steel body and expertly weld 
new ones. 

These are the conclusions of Aust 
M. Wolf, automotive consultant of N 
York, who predicted air-conditioned 
(perhaps combining engine- and bral 
cooling with air-conditioning) ; gen 
use of the “overdrive” 
supercharger ; greater horsepower thro 
higher engine speeds and refinen 
superior engine performance through 
creased car weight ; one-color treat 
of bodies, making cars appear si 
independent suspension of 
wheels; continued popularity of rub 


transmission 


ull 


mountings; broad body part ahead 
windshield instead of present nar: 
hoods; and magnesium alloy pis 
given an electrolytic coating, these 


ing in because of high engin speed 
Herbert Chase predicted 
pact power plants and improved lig 


more 


ing systems contributing to increas 
safety. He declared better streamlini: 


is coming and will be effective at 
speeds. 

R. W. Brown of the Firestone Ti: 
& Rubber Co. described a recent d 
opment known as “air springs’’—a "'si 
ple, practical means of carrying 
total load low-rate, 
(rubber) 
shock absorbing and anti-body 
propertics” to replace present spr 

E. L. Johnston, stylist tor the St 
Motor Car Corp. (builder of th 


on a air-inn 


bellows with self-cont 


engined Scarab, which — has 
springs”), said, “The time has co 
the horseless « irriage mdustry ) 


the cart before the hors« 


Alex Taub of Chevrolet Mot 
said unprovements in | icl cons t 
recently have been made only at 
from 40 miles per hour up lo 


smaller cars driven at 70 miles pet 
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OUT OF THE OVEN—and onto the top of the stove came Pyrex, but not before 


Corning Glass Works had many a headache 





Pyrex ovenware was fine for oven 


use, not heat-resistant enough to put right over a flame. The right process finally 
produced “Top-of-Stove Ware,” wh'*h is light blue in color, highly resistant to 
heat, thinner of wall than oven Pyrex. Each saucepan has a demountable handle 
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12 to 14 miles per gallon of gas, 


get 
9 to 10 miles a few 


compared with 
years ago 

V P Rumely superintendent of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co described how 
the car buyer today can buy what 


| 


umounts to a custom job (as regards | 


color, equipment, etc.) for only a small 
increase over the standard model 


Street Car Dilemma 


In big cities surface cars are still 
covering 95% of peak year mile- 
age. despite the buses. But much 
rolling stock is obsolete and oper- 
ators must soon buy modern cars 
or give up, or go to buses. 
ASK a man on any corner How about 
the strect car business?” The answer 
will be “Thumbs down! The street rail- 
But a little study 
review of street car 


ways are folding up 
of Transit Journal 

operations last year, shows that the fu 
ture of the urban rail car is not a for- 
ne conclusion 

Last year undoubtedly 
arked trend toward the substitution of 
ises for street rail service Transit 
companies bought 4,000 rubber-tired ve 
icles and only 100 strect cars. And in 
76 cities of over 25,000 population 


showed 


‘ 


25 are now served entirely by buses. 

But the fact remains that in cities of 
1 half-million population and up street 
cars are actually operating on 95‘; of 
the mileage used in the peak year, which 
was 1926 In cities between 100,000 
and 500,000 rail car mileage stands at 
80°) of the peak year. And the net loss 
of trackage in 1935 in the big cities 
was 100 miles out of 7,000, of which 
iS miles was in New York, 40 miles in 
Buffalo and the rest short pieces here 
and there. 

Changing Over in New York 

New York threatens to substitute 
buses on 75 miles more this year, out of 
850 miles of street railway still operat- 
ing. But the reasons for this are not 
trictly related to the question of strect 
car efficiency. Politics is one cause. An 
other is that the line changing over is 
owned by a bus firm—the Fifth Avenuc 
if oach ( 0 

Out of the 124 billion passengers 
carried last year by the entire transit in 
dustry, about 8 billions rode on the sur 
tace cars. The buses hauled 2 billions. 
1¢ subways and elevated lines 24 bil 
lions. In other words, the strect cars 
still did 649% of the business. And last 
year they carried 7,895 million passen 
gers against 7,937 million in 1934 and 
the receipts were just under $523 mil 
lions which was 1% less than 1934 

In the large centers of population the 
street car still stands like a rock. but 
the rock looks badly battered. Out of 
the 40,000 surface rail cars now in us« 
more than 30,000 are over 15 years old. 
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But this adversary was different 


The struggle for supremacy between arms and armaments is nothing 


new. “In days of old when knights were bold,” improvements in swords 


and battle-axes were met with the simple expedient of making armors 


heavier. It was progress of a sort — for the time being. But when 


offensive tactics shifted to the idea of putting long pikes into the trained 


hands of unencumbered infantrymen, heary armors became death-traps. 


{ quick, well-directed thrust and the weighted-down warrior was 


pitch-poled from his steed and off his feet. Once prone he was helpless, 


and finishing him off was a mere detail. 


@ A business or industry may become 
so weighted down with policies. tech- 
niques. standards and formulae designed 
to meet competition of the moment that 
it may be unable to adapt itself quickly 
to major tactical changes. Meantime. so 
much ground may be lost that it is no 
longer possible to “put up a fight.” 
Good as may be the steel or iron from 
which your products are being made 
today. it may be wholly inadequate for 
the sales-winning strategy tomorrow may 
demand. Are your production engineers 
“standing pat”— resting on their laurels 
—content with turning out a “satisfac- 
tory” product as the world sees it today? 
Do they know that without fanfare Molyb- 
denum has steadily raised steel and iron 


standards in thousands of products? 
Greater tensile and shearing strengths; 
greater resistance to abrasion. “creep” 





Wee peo th at 
bes ee hs * ele” 


INDUSTRY'S MOST MODERN AND VERSATILE ALLOY 


and corrosion; greater hardnesses with 
less temper embrittlement; stronger 
. » These 


are just a few of “Moly’s” accomplish 


welds; easier machinability. . 


ments, supported by every manner of 
proof—in Icboratory. steel-mill, manufac 
turing plant and actual service. Moly to 
day is not only a full-fledged member of 
the world’s family of basic alloys, but 
one possessing the unique quality for 
enhancing the effectiveness of other of 
the excellent alloying elements in 
existence. 

“The A-B-C of Better lron and Steel” 
is a nor-technical brochure we've pre 
pared for busy executives and their 
associates. It contains many highlights 
about Moly and its achievements. 
A simple request brings you a copy. 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth 
Avenue. New York City. 
eee | he 


+9 | 
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This equipment is now badly worn 

out of date. The question is what 

happen when they can't use it any mor 

Reason for Standing Pat 

There is uncertainty as to why 

transit companies have neglected 

modernization of their rolling stock thi., 

way. The fact is that they have all b 

standing pat for five years to see v 

would come out of the famous Ek 

Railway Presidents’ Conferen Co 

| mittee. This was a cooperative resea: 

| program by a group of transit con 

| nies and car builders to develop a 

| 

| 





ern street car, quict, fast, comfort 
efficient and good-looking 
Finally designs for an “ideal” 
car were wotked out—with nearly § 
million spent. Some are under const 
tion—none completed. Last year W 
ington, D. C., put 20 new cars in 
ice, incorporating improvements | 
on the findings of the Presidents’ ¢ 
ference and other refinements wv 
out by the local operating company 
the manufacturers. So far they 
proved very popular. Now 100 
building for Brooklyn with oth 
vations. The industry is waiting agan 
more uncertain than ever—to sec 
the new cars work out 
Dispute Value of Conference 
Some of the car builders feel that 
Presidents’ Conference has ruined t 
SUCCESSFUL OFFICES by paralyzing all desire to buy. Ot! 
feel that business was already terri! 
and this was the only hope. Meanw! 
bus building has been booming al 
are well dressed and car building has lost momentum 
The vital question is whether, wh 
the operators do start buying—beca 
the old cars just won't run any longer 
; they will buy modern cars or buses. And 
furnishing or decorating is...and in short order you will have if it is buses, will it be for gas or el 
tric power? Roughly for vehicles ot 
ative size, a gas bus costs $10,000, a 
trolley bus $12,000 and a street 
$14,000. The street cars, of cours 
carry more passengers. Tradition still 
clings to the surface car for urban mass 





Reception room of the Jobns-Manville New York offices, with special Sloane-made furniture. 


like successful men 





Tell Sloane’s Contract Department what your budget for 













recommendations that appeal to youl good taste, sound judgm« nt, 


and your por ket-book. Because of the thoroughness of Sloane’s ser- 





Vices, prompt execution and economy of both time and money are 


possible. And Sloane’s owns and operates its own furniture factories. transportation. But trolley buses ar 

eee - : appealing because they have distinct ad 

his is why Sloane furniture... whether standard or specially-m ide vantages in operating. 

to fit the spirit of a room... is not only well designed, but also stands : Various Advantages - 
Eliminate the rails and you are fre 


of the paving tax—inherited from hors 
car days—an item of perhaps $25,000 
a mile. Also with trolley buses, the 
transit company holds a franchise that 
protects it from competition on the 
routes where it maintains its wires 
And if the power company is athliated 
FURNITURE ¢ OF FICE PARTITIONS « FLOOR COVERINGS « PANELLING « DRAPERIES trolley basses retain the lead 

On the other hand, taxes on bus oper 
ations keep piling up—on gas and oil 
and there may be others devised by the 
municipalities to take the place of the 


up under hard wear without costly repair and reconditioning. Con- 


sult Sloane’s Contract Department without obligation about furnish- 


ing or decorating a single office or an entire floor. 











ee a ee old paving income. So the street car 
WwaJ | operators have a problem that they hesi 
S E | tate to settle—and no wonder But be 
| hind them lurks the shadow of Old Man 

| Obsolescence 


575 FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 
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FHA Mo rigage Plan 


Grimm and other government ex- 
perts want discount associations 
for FHA-insured mortgages. 


PeTER GRIMM, special assistant to Sec 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, is 
leveloping plans to establish national 
iortgage associations for discounting 
nortgages insured by the Federal Hous- 
ng Administration. 
The object is to mobilize an ample 
ipply of private capital for home con 
struction, as part of the housing pro 
ram in which President Roosevelt is 
yw taking an active hand 
As proposed by Grimm and other 
wernment housing executives, one 
sociation would be capitalized by the 
wermment at probably $25 millions, 
id others of $10 millions to $20 
illions would be formed with private 
:pital or a combination of private capi 
ind government funds 
Fach association would be authorized 
ssue debentures for sale to the public 
the extent of 20 times its capital 
tock against FHA-insured mortgages 
By taking such mortgages off the 
inds of life insurance companies, build 
g and loan associations, savings banks, 
1d other institutions, this plan is de- 
ened to release a huge volume of their 
vestment capital for home building. 
Miles Colean, of the FHA, says the 
lan would also be useful in financing 
FHA-sponsored low-rent housing proj- 
ts, which depend entirely upon private 
ipital. This program has been handi- 
ipped because there has been no means 
issuing securities against such mort- 
ges to the public. 
The new plan brings to life the provi- 
ns of the national housing act of 
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1934, for the establishment of privately | 
capitalized national mortgage associa 
tions under FHA auspices. These proved 
unworkable in their present form, and 
such legislative authority as the new 
plan requires will be given in amend 
ments to this law 

With better discount facilities, FHA 


insured mortgages are expected to be 





come more attractive. The Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corp. now is the only dis 
count agency, and lenders are not con 
vinced that this assures complete liquid 
ity of their investments 

FHA has selected for appraisal 68,205 
mortgages, totaling $263,700,000. The| 
volume is expected to grow enormously | 


under the new scheme, by which such 


| 
mortgages will be converted into coupon | 


form for the investment market 
Capital for the government-financed 
association would be provided by di 
verting part of the $200 millions appro 
priated by Congress to cover loans made 
by private lending institutions under 
FHA’s home modernization program 
Grimm points out, however, that Con | 
gress would have to authorize the us 
of the funds for this purpose. The gov 
ernment’s subscription to associations set 
up by a combination of government and 


























International 
GOOD LUCK, SON—A., P. Giannini 
stands by his son, L. M. Giannini, as 
the latter takes over the duties of 
president of Bank of America. The 
younger Giannini went on the payroll 
of the Bank of Italy in 1918 as a clear- 
ing clerk, after years of training in 
unofficial service with his father. He 
succeeded the elder Giannini in 1929 
as president of Transamerica Corp. 
and has been senior vice-president of 
Bank of America, in charge of opera- 





tions, for the past three years. 








H... can an aerial gunner knou 


in the thick of a dog-fight--exactly how 
many rounds he has left after each burst 
of fire? He can know. A counting device 
tells him. Attached to the gun and set up 
to register the total number of rounds 
carried, the counter subtracts each burst 
from the total and shows the exact number 
of bullets left. 

This counting device, engineered and 
built by Veeder-Root, does for the ma- 
chine gun in actual battle what built-in 
Veeder-Root Counters are doing for many 
another product in the every-day battle 
for sales. They are increasing effectiveness 
and providing an edge on competition for 
gasoline pumps, vending machines, type- 
writers, bank vaults, cameras and hun- 
dreds of other products. 


Look into your own product with a crea- 
tive eye. You may find a similar chance to 
increase its utility and sales... keeping in 
mind that the most profitable counter ap- 
plications seem obvious only after they 
are made, 

In strict confidence let us study your prod- 
uct and submit recommendations for 
spurring its sales by teaching it to count. 
Write. 
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HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 














Holding your own as a. 
business executive— 


easier 





a is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers 
duction, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, w 
to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The pr 


clarified 


and made 


by these books 


in pro 
ho fail 
oblems 


of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad fundamentals 


that, consciously or otherwise, the successtul executive uses every day. 
provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, is th 


pose of this library. 


And to 


e pur 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 


7 volumes, 5} x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


books that deals only with the principles and techniques f 


ERI 


is a set of 
to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. H 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effectiv 


handling, of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—-in short, to get 


grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive 
Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know 


depends 1. 
3. Know how to organize and manage your own departmen 


business generally. 


entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the 
§. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how 


analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business or 
management, without friction, lost motion inethciency 
economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of ethe 
a host of other 


tron good or 


training of men 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and 


that are vital to vou today 

10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 
How the books fit vour own individual case may be determined from an exan 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Sho 


—selection 


veculiar 
ere are 
e your 
a real 


SUCCESS 


your own business and 


tor an 
future 


to talk con 


to 


Step by step this Library takes up 


ganiza- 
and 
sency-—— 
subjects 


ination 
uld you 


decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 


tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and with 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own p 


Mail the coupon today 


in all, 
rout the 
rogress 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ free 





exam 


Send me the Business Executives " ; n 

ination Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50. and $2.00 monthly until $17.50 

is paid, or return the books postpaid 

Name 

Address 

City and Satte 

Position 

Company FLW. 1 Preis) 
(Books sent on approval in S. and Canada only 
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private capital probably would be 
by the RFC, but participation of 
agency has not been definitely decid 
The plan falls short of the expect 
tions of mortgage bankers and real 
tate boards, preter a 
mortgage bank that would discount 
building paper. But government oft 


tt 


which centr 


ier 
believe profits must be curbed 

The 
gages is limited to 5¢ 
on 
by the national associations is 4¢ 


interest rate on imsured 


mort 
The probab! 
discount rate ¢ mortgages purcha 


1} 


plans for establishing these association 


are still tentative but are expected 
take definite form within two or thre 
weeks, when it will be submitted 


President Roosevelt 


More Gas Burned 


Manufactured gas gains in house 
heating, loses in some other do- 
mestic uses. Federal Trade Com- 
mission urges regulation. 


IN all the pother over the power «4 


panies, little has been said about ¢ 
So the gas companies have just be 
busy at the works, sending out mor 


cubic feet of it and building up the 


business. The manufactured gas ind 
try now serves 9,973,000 customers, ar 
the natural gas industry 6,029,000, t! 
two together supplying towns and citi 
with a total population of 80 millior 
Revenues trom the combined gas 1 
dustries last year totaled more than $ 
millions, a gain iS 
The natural gas companies grossed $3 
millions, a gain of 7.89%, and the man 


ot 3 over 1934 


factured gas companies billed abo 
$373 millions, which showed a loss o! 
Oo under 1934. This was because the 


manufactured gas for domesti 
cooking, refrigeration, and water heat 
ing fell off 3% But heatit 
business gained by 29% 
Domestic Use Increases 

There was also a growth of 6.2% 11 
the domestic use of natural gas. Sales 
of both manufactured and natural gas 
for industrial and commercial purposes 
averaged about 100 more than in 1934 

About 1.1 gas ranges 
sold last year, a gain of 30% over the 
year previous. And 75% of these 
ranges were relatively high priced mod 
els, with automatic features such as oven 


use of 


house 


million we! 


control 

Last weck gas got into the Wash 
ington news. The Federal Trade Con 
mission recommended to Congress 
joint federal and state program to reg 
ulate the natural gas and pipe linc 
industry to conserve gas, control 
nopolistic” activities, and separate nat 
ural gas from the electric power industry 

This recommendation comes in th 
final report on the seven-year investiga 
tion of utility holding companies 


mo 
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so often change and Shape the course of man’s affairs” 


r is 1588. The dream of Philip II of Spain to invade Eng- 

land...to change the map of the world...is being put to test. 

Under British gunfire the Armada is beating northward 
from the Calais roads. Suddenly the wind comes to the aid of 
Spain...the huge canvases on her war galleons fill...Spain’s 
ships are whipped out of range. But this blessing soon be- 
comes a curse. 

Increasing in fury, the wind drives the Armada in shore... 
Only 6 fathoms beneath the Spanish bottoms... Then the 
winds of Heaven change again. Northward the Armada drives; 





rounds Scotland; only to strew the Irish Sea and Coast with 


, 


half its number. Here were unforeseen events that checked 


the naval growth of Spain 


The unforeseen is always happening. Today's armadas of 
business are subject to many shifting winds. The Maryland 
offers you protection against the unexpected in more than 
60 bonding and casualty insurance lines. Through 10,000 
agents Maryland coverage is available in every state of the 
Union, in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 


Mexico, and Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Pidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract...Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud... Public 
Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Airctaft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator... Accident and 
Health... Electrical Machinery...General Liability... Plate Glass...Sprinkler Leakage...W ater Damage... Ply-W heel... Workmen's Compensation. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY, Baltimore 
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Supply the 


BRITISH and EMPIRE 
MARKETS 


from @ branch factory in 


LANCASHIRE 


BRITAIN’S LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


Interested American Concerns are cor 
dially invited to communicate in 
confidence with 


BENNETT STOREY, Gen. Mgr. 


3. 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 

Ship Canal House, King Street, Manchester 2 
or the Travel and Industrial Develop- 


ment Association of Great Britain & 
Ireland, | Pall Mall East, London, 8.W 1 


28 Avenue des Champs Elysees. Paris, and 


British Empire Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. 

















GET MORE BUSINESS 
— Use Post-Card Ads! — 


and address the 
om a simple little 


Now you can dlustrate, print 
cards yourself——-ell operations 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Trele Sam furnishes the penny 
postal cards . . Fou have no cuts 
to buy or type to set. Businesses of 
all kinds——-Retallers, Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers—-are rapidly discover- 
ing big results from post- 
card messages sent to 
customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from 
$469 to $150 Write on 
business stationery and 
receive sample cards your d 


line. —_ 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
151 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
















Will Bring You 
Robert Updegraff's Famous 
“Little Library of Self Starters” 





in- 
were 


These little books are just as 
vigorating TODAY as they 
five years ago. 
Originally priced to 
| each, you can have the 
| for only $1 

Ihe present supply won't last long 
at this bargain price. 


MAIL YOUR COUPON--NOW! 


1S 
six 


sell at 
set of 





H.C. HENDERSON 

330 West 42d St.. New York, N. ¥. 
Enclosed is my dollar Send me Robert 
Updegraff's famous Six Volume Set of 
Little Library of Self Starters 

Name 

Address 

City State 

‘Your money will be refunded if our 
supply is exhausted when your order is 





eceived.) 
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Sampling the Big Town Banks 
(000 omitted) 
Deposits Dec. 31 7 rating Earnings 
Bank 1935 1934 935 1934 
New York 
Chase National eames eo 075,121 $1,709,792)$15,340 $16,509 
Peatiomes City .....0..; .| 1,652,366 1,394,604| 13,048 14,623 
Guaranty Trust ...... 1,513,931 1,260,064| 12,796 20,992 
Bankers Trust ....... 910,376 882,988} 8,136 11,452 
Central Hanover 821,020 738,625| *6,335 6,548 
Chicago 
Continental Illinois ......... 1,021,314 824,484; 10,600 4,000 
First National ....... 860,410 745,277| 5,084 5,388 
Northern Trust | 290,312 256,198 856 841 
ee 188,594 157,472 1,137 755 
Pacific Coast 
Bank of America NT&SA, 
San Francisco Ee 1,155,265 978,332] 16,276 10,530 
Security First National, 
Los Angeles 525,127 501,885) 10,524 7,146 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust, San Francisco 224,505 194,308) +1,224 1,237 
| Anglo California National, 
San Francisco 185,171 160,362 +932 913 
| *Indicated earnings. 
tIindicated earnings by net change in capital funds, before dividends. 
| _ 

















What Big Banks Did Last Year 


100 largest ones hold 56% of all bank deposits. They 


report more deposits, less business, smaller net earnings. 


Less business, larger deposits, smaller 
net carnings—that, briefly, is the story 
of big banks for 1935. The nation’s 
100 largest commercial banks and trust 
companies on Dec. 31 held $25.1 bil- 
lions of deposits out of a national total 
of $45 billions, but they had a hard time 
finding profitable use for the money. 

Interest returns on loans were defi- 
nitely lower for the year. So also were 
returns on investments. Hence operat- 
ing results, despite the piling up of 
deposits, were generally unsatisfactory. 
This was particularly true of the New 
York City giants. With deposits up 
from 3% for Bankers Trust to 219% for 
Chase National among the first five New 
Yorkers, earnings declined from 3% for 
Central Hanover to 39% for Guaranty 
Trust 

Westward among the big ones things 
a little better. Continental Illinois 
in Chicago more than doubled 1934 
earnings last year. Harris Trust in the 
same city increased its profit 50%. On 
the Pacific Coast, the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association 
earned 559% more than in 1934, and the 
Security First National of Los Angeles 
jumped 47% 

Operating earnings, however, were 
not the only slice of the pie. Examina- 
tion of numbers of the big bank balance 
sheets discloses a happy stream of funds 


back to surplus accounts from the var 
ous special reserves that had been set 
up against the blows of the hard years 

In frequent instances, bad and doubt 
ful loans that had been written dow: 
or completely written off enjoyed better 
recovery than hoped for, and bank 
realized more than balance-sheet valucs. 

Scraps of Velvet 

These scraps of velvet were prompt!) 
reflected in balance-sheet figures wher 
ever realization had taken place. Wher 
transactions are still open there is 
comfortable prospect of further salvag« 

Interest and dividends from invest 
ments were lower in 1935 than in 1934 
but values were considerably higher 
Hence operating income was clipped, 
while the investments item improved 

The big banks are getting no smaller 
On the contrary, the first 100 out of the 
nation’s 15,400 commercial banks 
trust companies held 56% of all deposits, 
compared with 55% the year before 

Of these the first 10 hold a quarter 
of all deposits, according to the Amer 
ican Bankers Association, and the first 
25 hold 389%. Adding the $9.9 billions 
of deposits in the 571 mutual savings 
banks of the country, gross deposits of 
all banks total $55 billions, within $4 
billions of the all-time high in 1930 

Practically none of the large banks 
released an annual statement without 
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making some comment on the effect of 
the costs of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. on profits and the relatively 
small proportion of insurance being re- 
ceived in relation to costs. 

Chase National in New York con- 
cluded that only 10% of its deposits 
was under protection, indicating that 
cost of insurance applied direct to the 

santity of deposits benefited was about 
6%. although the annual FDIC assess- 
ment amounts to only 1/12 of 1° on 
total deposits. The 100 largest banks 
are about 25% insured and carry more 
than one-half of the FD'C cost. 


Lewis Opens Battle 


Starts campaign in field with 
speeches to auto and = rubber 
unions: threatens secession. 


JOHN L. Lewis, aggressive president of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
und leading sponsor of vertical unionism 
(autonomous organization, industry by | 
industry), stole the play from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor again this week. 

Opening a speech-making drive for 
immediate action, hc promised Akron 
rubber workers that if the time ever 
should come when the A. F. of L. old 
guard mustered enough votes to suspend | 
them from the federation for refusing 
to turn some of their members over to 
craft unions, “the United Mine Workers 
will walk out with you.” 

This implied similar action by seven 
international unions (typographical; 
clothing; ladies’ garments; oil fields; 
mine, mill, and smelters; textiles; and | 
cap and millinery) whose executives 
support Lewis in the Committee for : 


dustrial Organization. 

Lewis then went to Cleveland and 
told automobile workers that the com- 
mittee would stand by them in a finish 
fight against the manufacturers. 

A. F. of L. Angered 

A. F. of L. executive council mem- 
bers, meeting in Miami, appreciated the 
fact that Lewis and his followers com- 
prised about a third of A. F. of L. mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, they were stirred 
to such anger by the Lewis remarks that 
some of them wanted to take prelimi- 
nary action for a decision by the A. F. 
of L. convention next November to sus- 
pend the eight groups. 

Meanwhile, the Pacific Coast was too 
much embroiled with its maritime labor 
troubles to care much whether automo- 
bile, rubber, and steel workers get 
unionized or not. Calming the uproar 
to some extent around San Francisco, 
the Panama Pacific Line (owned by the 
International Mercantile Marine Co.) 
announced that it would resume service 
to that port, after a week's indecision 
following the tieup of its Pennsylvania, 
which had to ship a strikebreaking crew | 
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tn yout Focinecs too 


The Trend lo Dictaphone 


™ Sweeps On 


NEVER has interest in Dictaphone run so 
high as it does today. Businesses of every 
sort and size are turning to this modern 
dictating instrument—simply because it 
gets things done so quickly, smoothly, 
accurately and conveniently. 

Actual handling of correspondence is 
only the firstof a long listof Dictaphone's 


benefits. All day long, it lets men and 


a 


Exciusive Nuphbonic reproduction 
of the improved Dictaphone dupli 
cates the human voice almosi 
pertectly 





their secretaries work, independent « 
each other's time and convenience. Tr 
out Dict: iphone in your office 

A working 
nothing. Just ask the Dictaphone office 


de monstration costs y« 


nearest you to call on you. Meanwhile, 

the coupon below brings you a mighty 

interesting booklet without cost 
“W hat is An Othice Anyway?” 





The word DICTAPHONE ix the Registered Trade ‘Mar rk « f Dy tavt one Corporation 
nd Ace 


Makers of Dictating Machines « 


essortes to Tr 


o-Mark ts Appiied 


Some Companies that have ‘ 
} D h ‘ Dictaphone Sales Corporation : I 
recently swung to ictap one : 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N Y 
S. H. Clausen & Co., Minneapolis : In Canada— 157 Wellington St. West, Tor 
National Broadcasting Company, N. Y. ¢ ; Lsessen ene ve hoe e What ss An Office A 
Farnham Stationery & School SupplyCo., $ es — : : 
Minneapolis : Nan 
Thorp Bros. Incorporated, Minneapolis ' 
> ‘ 
Book of the Month Club, Inc.,N Y. ¢ : Compa 
Workman's Compensation Rating Bureau, ¢ 


lodianapolis 
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HE HUNTED LEAKS AND FOUND PROFITS 


had been so painfully endeavoring to locate. 


A leaky steam valve was what started him. His firm 
was paying good money for the coal to make that 


steam—and here it was, being dissipated into the air. 


When he ordered a complete checkup for other 
piping losses, he was only thinking of the need for 
stopping them. But when the last leaky valve was 
replaced, the last inefficient piping hook-up rear- 
ranged, he found that not only had the leaks been 
stopped, but that he had discovered those profits 
which the production and the sales departments 


Crane Co. suggests that you investigate the con- 
dition of your plant piping as a short-cut to profits. 
Worn-out, ill-arranged, or obsolete valves, fittings 
and piping cost money to operate. Replacement, in 
this field, readily repays its cost. 

Ask your engineer for the facts about savings to be 
made in rehabilitating plant piping. If you are in- 
terested in spreading the rehabilitation cost over a 


period of years, the Crane Finance Plan is available. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Citres 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 
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PUMPS, 


HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Guth 
COLOR IN DRY GOODS—Ar least 
in the retailers’ association, much of 
the color is supplied by David Ovens, 
one of its few presidents to be re- 
elected, and by Mrs. Hortense Odlum, 
energetic head of the up-to-date Bon- 
wit Teller store. 


to get away for New York. Basil Harris, | 


1.M.M. official, declared the labor situa- 
tion “improved.” 

Others interested in Pacific Coast ship- 
ping did not see eye-to-eye with Mr. 
Harris on this point. Albert E. Boynton, 
director of San Francisco's Industrial 
Association, asserted that the current dis- 
putes (which have held some 60-odd 


ships idle in San Francisco Bay) were | 


part of a revolutionary program directed 
rom Moscow and designed to capture 
ontrol of American shipping. Echoing 
hese sentiments, J. W. Maillard, Jr., 
f Maillard & Schmeidell, West Coast 
shipping agents, declared: “There can 

no recovery from the attacks until 
radical leadership in maritime unions is 
verthrown.”” 

A strictly local fight which threatened 
to be carried to the Supreme Court was 
pened on the Sacramento River, when 
Freighters, Inc., sued River Lines, a rival, 
n federal court, under the Sherman act, 
lleging restraint of trade. The de- 
tendant had entered into a contract with 
bargemen’s union, agreeing to handlc 
no “hot cargo.” And thus hot cargo 
(goods handled previously by nonunion 
labor) threatened to start a hot battle, 
which might be carried to the Supreme | 
Court. | 
All of which presented a confused 
prospectus for Eastern shippers, with 
one fact clearly evident. The new labor | 
group, Maritime Federation of the| 
Pacific Coast (organized and led by 
Harry Bridges) is stirring up plenty of 
argument, enough to muddy the waters 
from San Pedro to Seattle. 
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Did Closing Your Books 
OPEN YOUR EYES? 


ROFIT—or loss—in 1935? Your bal- 

ance sheet tells the story. And if 
your business failed to keep pace with 
recovery, look for one reason in your 
plant itself! @ © Frankly, now, what 
about your factory’s location? Is it 
close to sources of basic raw materials 

ample supplies of coal, gas and oil 
and is the correct grade of coal right at 
hand? If it isn't, you are adding to 
your costs and subtracting from your 
profits. Can you enjoy the benefits of 
low power costs—and draw upon an 


army of American-born labor? If you 





can't, you are at a bad competitive dis- 
advantage—and in all fairness to your 
company you should do something about 
it. @ @ Here's a suggestion. Investi- 
gate the possibilities of locating your 
plant aleng the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
This territory offers every advantage 
from a manufacturing standpoint—in ad- 
dition to the finest freight and passenger 
service in the world. George D. Moffett. 
Industrial Commissioner, will be glad to 
give you complete information, Addr« 

your request to him at Huntington, West 


\ irginia. 
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Some That Get Money Back 


Stockholders in processing firms will benefit through 
latest Supreme Court decision unless customers get the 
money or Congress levies new excises. 


THERE wasn’t the elation among proc- 
essors that might have been expected 
this week when the Supreme Court cut 
the last legal string tying up $180 mil- 
lions of impounded processing taxes. 

The monetary gains are offset by 
claims of distributors and customers 
and—more serious—by the danger of 
losing public good will. So it looked 
like an Indian gift and there are those 
among the processors who would feel 
secret relief if Congress found a way to 
reclaim the taxes. 

Big Sum Due Packers 

The big packers have the largest in- 
dividual amounts and the clearest claim 
to the escrowed taxes. Contracts to re- 
bate taxes to customers were rare in 
meats, but common in flour and cotton 
goods. However, the packers saw years 
of consistent public relations work jeop- 
ardized by last year’s meat strikes, and 
they are sensitive to public reaction. 

Funds coming back to individual 
flour and cotton mills and to processors 
of other basic farm commodities are 
less impressive, and may be largely dis- 
sipated through settlements with cus- 
tomers, although methods whereby the 
taxes can actually be cquitably redis- 
tributed remain to be found. 

Notwithstanding uncertainty as to ul- 


timate disposition, investors, stock brok- 
ers, and company treasurers this week 
were juggling nice big figures, calculat- 
ing how they would fit into reorganiza- 
tion plans, working capital accounts, or 
dividend programs. 

Stock market interests figure that 
Armour & Co. has better than $8 mil- 
lions coming back. That amounts to 
more than $2 per share on the common 
stock and raises stockholders’ hopes of 
early dividends. 

Fred J. Leuckel, a New Jersey stock- 
holder, has suggested that $5 millions 
of it be used to pick up the unexchanged 
remnant of old 7% preferred whose 
back dividends prevent payments on the 
common. There would then be 75¢ per 
share left for the common stock. 

Swift & Co.’s even larger recovery 
leads stockholders to expect more divi- 
dend increases or possibly another extra. 
Payments were increased from 50¢ to 
$1 annually last year, and a special dis- 
bursement of 25¢ was ordered for Feb. 
15 on the strength of last year’s $2.99 
earnings. But impounded taxes, esti- 
mated at around $10 millions, amount 
to $1.75 per share. 

Cudahy’s smaller tax fund is most 
impressive of all when spread over that 
company’s modest capitalization. Esti- 








Figures show AAA benefits 
paid (in millions of dollars) 
Shadings show soil retiremen 
recommendations of National 
Resources Board 


mm 70 forests 
@2 70 other non-farm purposes 





SAVING SOIL AND FARMERS 
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PRORLEM SOLVED—AAA’s benefit payments went to big crop areas, not spots 


needing conservation against natural erosion. 
On that theory the $440-million land retirement 


ping land takes fertility, too. 


But President Roosevelt says crop- 


payments can be spread somewhat as AAA benefits were. 
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mates run as high as $8.50 a share, bet 
ter than earnings of the last three years 
whereas Wilson’s larger amount would 
run around $2.75 a share, but might be 
needed to augment working capital in 
stead of going to shareholders. 

The chances of getting tax money 
back mean much more to some of th« 
smaller packers, especially those concen 
trating on pork. Refunds will 
some who found it impossible to operate 
under the combination of high hog 
prices and processing taxes. 

Reorganizers of Adolf Gobel, who 
have been struggling to bring the com 
pany out of a 77-B court proceeding 
think they will now be able to settle 
all obligations for cash. The company 
sheds a $580,000 debt to the Treasury 
and expects to get back $1.3 millions 
of taxes deposited by J. W. Decker & 
Sons, Gobel’s former Mason City, Ia., 
subsidiary, recently sold to Armour 

Money for Wheat Millers 

Wheat millers have the biggest slice 
$67 millions of the $180 millions of 
impounded taxes, and although it is 
spread among more concerns there will 
be some $5 per share for General Mills 
possibly $3.50 per share for Pillsbury 
if the ful! refunds do become availabl 
to the companies. 

Gold Dust’s Standard Milling got $2 
millions back from one New York court 
this week, equivalent to better than $1 
per Gold Dust share. Less important 
recoveries and no better chances of re 
taining them were due for General 
Foods and for the corn processors, Corn 
Products Refining and Penick & Ford 

Cotton mills, who could make bette 
use of a windfall than most of the other 
lines affected, get smaller individual re 
turns and have little chance of keeping 
them in view of the bitter competition 
in their business and the insistent de- 
mands of buyers for adjustments 

Thanks a Million 

The biggest cotton mill in the South, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
of Danville, Va., is calculated by trade 
interests to have more than $1 million 
coming back, almost enough to clear up 
back preferred dividends if not needed 
to pay off notes, or taken by customers 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., which 
could use some extra money in its re- 
organization, hasn't been operating for 
several months, and hence has little 
coming. But it has a suit in for $2 
millions in taxes already paid to the 
Treasury, and that would be important 
in settling defaulted obligations. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. had 
little more than $100,000 in escrow but 
has also filed a claim for more than $1 
million already paid. In the unlikely 
event of its recovery, the 1935 operating 
loss would have been covered and the 
way would be paved for resumption of 
dividends, which were omitted last year 
for the first time in 35 years. 


rescuc 
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Businces Week 


BIGGEST BITE—Binkley Coal Co. reports strip mining that is strip mining, 
from Seelyville, Ind., where its Bobolink mine is operating this ]4-story piece of 
apparatus. The giant crane weighs two million lb., is controlled by 30 electric 
motors, swings a scoop (right background) capable of swallowing the White truck 
in foreground. Incidentally, the special-built truck carries 50,000 Ib. loads. 


Eastman vs. Railroads 


Coordinator wants his job made permanent, while roads 
don’t want it renewed in June. He is preparing to use 


his power of issuing orders. 


TRANSPORTATION Coordinator Joseph 
B. Eastman this week asked Congress 
to make his job permanent—not for 
himself, necessarily. 

Mr. Eastman serves as coordinator in 
addition to his other duties as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
His recommendation that the coordina- 
tor job be made permanent is the out- 
standing feature of his report. 

And it will precipitate a showdown 
with the railroads, which have looked 
forward to expiration of the temporary 
office June 16. 

ICC Hedges a Little 

The commission is noncommittal, 

tactfully entrusting the decision to the 

wisdom of Congress.” The commis- 
sion states plainly, however, that the 
coordinator’s prerogative of drawing on 
its staff should be withdrawn. 

Eastman pays his respects to the Asso- 
iation of American Railroads, organ- 
ized in 1934 to bring about various 
improvements in rail operation and 
service by voluntary cooperation; but 
another year has passed and, says the 
coordinator, ‘the association, while or- 
ganized for a commendable purpose, 
cannot be depended upon to achieve 
the results desired without government 
help.” 

He adds: “The difficulties in the way 
of obtaining effective collective action 
from railroad executives of many differ- 
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ent minds and many different tempera- 
ments are so great that outside pressure 
from governmental authority is a very 
necessary ingredient. The groundwork 
has been laid for the application of such 
pressure from now on in steadily in- 
creasing degree. It is not the part of 
wisdom to abandon this advantage and 
beat a retreat.” 

Eastman urges that the coordinator 
should retain the power given him in 
the emergency transportation act of 1933 
to issue orders, a power that he has not 
made use of to dite primarily because 
few projects and plans were ripe for 
execution, and resistance by the railroads 
to taking orders would have interfered 
with the broad surveys that had been 
undertaken. 

Prepares to Be Boss 

The activities of his staff are now, 
however, being definitely directed to 
projects and plans hatched by such 
studies and “the issuance of orders in 
certain situations is receiving attention.” 
Eastman means consolidation of various 
terminals. 

The power he seeks is more drastic 
than was expected. It would not have 
been a surprise if he had recommended 
that the coordinator be vested with au- 
thority to order execution of projects 
agreed to by a majority of the roads 
affected. 

Eastman contends, however, that 


under his plan the coordinator would 
in no sense be a transportation czar o 
supreme authority, as any direct exet 
cise of authority on his part would be 
subject to full commission control 

Legislati n providing for a dismiss 
wage for employees displaced by rail 
road coordination is recommended by 
Eastman as an alternative if rail 
managements and unions fail to solve 
the problem by negotiation. He says 
frankly that such legislation 1S prol ibly 
unconstitutional but he says it ous 
not to be abandoned if an agreement to 
accomplish the same result proves im 
possible 

Roads Confer with Unions 

The Association of American Rail 
roads appointed committees last weeh 
to negotiate with union representa 
on a substitute for section 7(b) of the 
emergency transportation act, whi h pt 
tects the status of employees in servic 
in May, 1933, who are displace 1 by co 
ordination of rail services 

Ralph Budd, of the Burlington, r« 
cently suggested that the RFC lend 
money to the railroads to pay dismissal 
wages, which is all right with Jess« 
Jones if the roads can put up acceptable 
security. 

Coordinator Eastman withdraws pre 
vious recommendations for emasculation 
of the controversial long-and-short-haul 
statute, on the ground that this might 
be construed by the courts as evidence 
of an intention by the ICC to depart 
from the policy hitherto followed. This 
danger ought to be avoided, he says 
especially if pending legislation to give 
the ICC complete jurisdiction over water 
carriers is enacted. 


Universal Pickup 
ICC allows Western and South- 


western roads to give store-<door 
service, so others will follow. 


Free pickup-and-delivery service on all 
merchandise freight on Western and 
Southwestern railroads was authorized 
last week by the Interstate Commerc 
Commission, which refus¢d to suspend 
tariffs effective Jan. 20 

As a result, such service becomes 
practically compulsory for railroads in 
every section. They are expected to fol 
low suit to protect their business from 
competition not only from truckers but 
from other railroads. 

Immediately after the commission's 
decision not to intervene, the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad announced that service 
inaugurated three years ago would b« 
extended to all points on its system 
without any charge over the station-to 
station freight rates. The present small 
charge on shipments moving 260 miles 
and up will be eliminated Apr. 1 

The Southern and Central of Georgia 
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announced that universal pickup and- 


delivery service will be available on 
their lines Feb. 1. The commission 


granted them permission to file the 


tariffs on short notice, and other South 
ern roads are expected to do the same 

Like the Western roads, the Southern 
ones will grant an allowance of 5¢ per 
100 Ib. from the regular freight rates 
in lieu of pickup-and-delivery service 
to shippers who furnish their own. 

Pennsylvania doesn’t propose to grant 
this allowance, evidently believing that 
if may encourage a practice that might 
lead to rebating. This was its explana 
tion to the commission for steering 
clear of an allowance when it inaugu- 
rated pickup-and-delivery in 1933. 

It was on the allowance in lieu of 
service that American Trucking Asso- 
ciations based their protest asking for 
suspension of the Western tariffs pend- 
ing investigation. This week, A.T.A. 
turned loose their lawyers to plan court 
action against the ruling. 

The Western taritfs were permitted to 
stand only after heavy debate within 
the commission. The vote against sus- 
pension was 6 to 4. Commissioners 
Eastman, Lee, and Caskie, who comprise 
the Motor Carrier Division, voted for 
the investigation sought by the truckers. 
They were joined by Commissioner 
Porter. 


“LTugwelltown” Tussle 


Project of Resetthement Administration in Bound Brook, 
N. J., encounters a barrier of taxpayers and a slight smell 
of anti-Administration politics. 


THE comely and cocksure Rexford Guy 
Tugwell is rated as the New Dealer 
most devoutly hated by conservatives. 

An original brain-truster, he has sur- 
vived the storms which have swept so 
many comrades back into private life. 
Mr. Tugwell’s present vehicle is the 
Resettlement Administration. Its most 
recent project (near Bound Brook, in 
Somerset County, N. J.,) has crashed 
into repeated legal barriers. 

The community resents somewhat the 
idea of the federal government fooling 
around with home building but it looks 
hungrily at the $6 millions which the 
government promises to spend. Thus 
while stout individualistic hearts beat in 
sympathy with the legal attacks, hard 
business heads hope the project will win 
out. Not only would the millions stimu- 
late every business in the county but it 
would alleviate a serious shortage of ade- 
quate housing. 

Opposition to the project comes prin- 
cipally from Franklin Township, where 
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options have been taken on 7,500 acres. 
Other landowners protest that this is 
almost one-third of the entire township. 
The government pays no taxes. Remain- 
ing taxpayers would thus have to 
shoulder heavier burdens if the model 
community's acreage remained off the 
rolls. 

Resettlement “Administration spokes- 
men have assured the antis that the area 
will be returned to a taxpaying basis 
through a management corporation 
which would include local citizens; also 
that the township will increase its valu 
ation for taxes, since the $6 millions to 
be spent about equals the total present 
land assessment. In other words, the new 
community should ultimately mean 
lighter taxes for all. 

Dissenters retort, “Maybe the prop- 
erty will be turned back to the tax rolls 
and maybe it won't. Who can guarantee 
what Congress or some goofy govern- 
ment department is going to do a year 
from now?” 

While tax fears are the legal reason 
for opposition to government generosity, 
politics leers from the background. A 
majority of the freeholders who run 
Somerset County are Republicans. In 
Newark court proceedings, the battling 
taxpayers were represented by Merritt 
Lane. It turned out that Mr. Lane was 
an organizer of the American Liberty 
League in New Jersey. 

They’re Agin Roosevelt 

Several of his allies are the type that 
gets red in the face when anyone says 
“Roosevelt.” Reflected antipathy to Tug- 
well is a contributary emotion. 

From Newark, the skirmish line 
moved to Washington, where the tax- 
payers’ group finally gained a temporary 
stay in the Court of Appeals of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, forbidding more a 
quisitions of land. But the Tugwellians 
have announced that road-grading and 
sewer digging will continue on the prop- 
erty already acquired. They also appear 
confident of ultimate victory. 








Throughout America, railroads are ‘ictory. 
Resettlement Administration execu- 


tives say plaintively that they encoun- 
tered no such opposition as this in their 
model communities for Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, and Berwyn, Md. They also re- 
: port resolutions of endorsement from 
failure of roofs and the deteriora- local bodies’ which they hope will 
See Se Fae counteract the grim little band of litigat- 
ing taxpayers. 


i . _— . terials 4. Bituminous Paints : 
KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 5. Creosote for Wood Preservation To retail groups it must look as if the 
Franklin irreconcilables are trying to put 


A e 4 6. Light Oils 7. Tar Acids 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


8. Coal Tar Pitches 


reducing waste and maintenance 
by using Koppers products to pre- 
vent decay of lumber, the destruc- 


tion of masonry and concrete, the 


tion of metal structures. 





Santa Claus on the spot. 
ee 
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rhe farm lands last summer and corraled 
otions. Prices were around $200 an 
ae which must be adjusted to a realiza- 
tion that the community is 38 minutes 
from New York city ferries. Real estate 
dealers got the regular 59% commission. 

Recalling that many a noxious odor 
has tainted land acquisition for public 

roiects, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion proceeded cautiously. Independent 

praisers checked all options. In addi- 
tion Department of Justice operatives 
ooked over the deals. 

Industrial enterprises in the neighbor- 

od generally favor the project. There 
are many chemical plants within easy 
motor distance. Since these have held 

» well throughout the depression, the 
housing pinch has become acute. 
About $27 a Month 

There are said to be fewer than 5% 
residential vacancies in Bound Brook, 
ind this residue represents premises un- 
fit for habitation. Many junior execu- 
tives of the chemicals plants—newly- 
married college graduates breaking in at 
low salaries—have to live great dis- 
tances from their plants. 

The 750 various-type houses which 
the Resettlement Administration plans to 
build at a cost of $4,000 each will rent 
for around $27 a month. The govern- 
ment won't make money on the deal. 
Local real estate owners accept the com- 
petition because the 750 houses are only 
a dent in the general need for housing. 

The new community is laid out on 
urving drives about a retail center. Fol- 
lowing the general scheme of Radburn, 
N. J. (BW —Jal9’30), the houses will 
face lawns with walks but not streets. 
Drives will lead to garages back of the 
houses. Underpasses will carry pedes- 
trians below traffic arteries. A “green 
belt” for privacy and recreation is to 
encircle the project. 


U.S. Cotton Bonus 


CoTTON growers have $40 millions 
coming soon under the government's 
ontract to make up the difference be- 
tween selling prices and a guaranteed 
12¢ per lb. (BW —Aug31'35). Checks 
will start going out as soon as Congress 
removes a condition in contracts that 
growers comply with AAA crop pro- 
grams, now impossible. The money is 
available from $92 millions of ear- 
marked customs revenue. 

But there is no money left for the 
textile trade’s “tolerance” plan for 
having cotton cloth exports subsidized 
by a 7¢ per Ib. drawback (BW’—Oct26 
35). 

Prunes get $600,000 to help exports, 
walnuts $1.2 million. After another $10 
millions to cotton growers who haven't 
sold yet, the rest of the $92 millions 
goes to divert farm products to indus- 
trial uses, relief distribution, or export. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


VENTALARM is offered by the Scully 
Signal Co. as a safety device for fuel 
oil storage tanks used with household 
oilburners. It screws into the tank, 
forms a part of the venting system, and 
is intended to give warning and prevent 
overflowing while the tank is being 
filled. It creates a shrill whistle as the 
liquid reaches a predetermined level 
and thereby warns attendant that the 
feedline must be closed off, thus avert 
ing the loss, fire hazard, and other 
damages that might result from over 
flowing oil 


THE Acco jack is announced by the 
American Chain Co. as a utility tool 
for stretching, binding, pulling, or lift- 
ing operations. It is a complete, self 
contained unit and is advertised to han 
dle loads up to 4,000 pounds 


A NEW conveyor feeder scale is an 
nounced by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for 
the continuous weighing of conveyor 
loads. It is supplied as a self-con 
tained operating unit in any width and 
lengths up to 30 feet, with a frame 
and the necessary means for suspend 
ing a section of the conveyor belt and 
integrating mechanism. 


For the detection of free gas on motor 
boats, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. offer 
the Gandy alarm. It works on the 
principle of an internal combustion en 
gine and has a pump which constantly 
sucks air from the bilge of the boat 
into a cylinder, in which gases cause 
an explosion that releases a siren 


THE Bennett Balance is offered by the 


Chemical Publishing Co. as an inex- 
pensive precision scale. It is advertised 
as accurate to 1/100th of a gram, has 
agate bearings and die-cast beam, han- 
dles up to 100 grams, operates without 
any loose weights, and is simple and 
convenient to work with and easily 
moved about. 


THE new Accesso desk-tray announced 
by Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. has 
wide-open hand spaces on all four 
sides for the easy handling of papers 
and is made with tubular corners for 
stacking posts so that any number of 
these trays may be assembled into any 
desired multiple arrangement of trays. 


THE Cradledump Buggy advertised by 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. is a new 
earth-moving carrier that has 30 cubic 
yards’ capacity, runs on pneumatic rub- 
ber tires, and is supplied for use with 
a tractor, or as a complete trailer. 
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“The razor 


men are talking 
about”’ 











... Comes in a package 
that all men like! 


Another wise merchandiser has recognized 
the sales value of a modern molded Durez 
package. The Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company carefully studied current packag- 
ing trends and found that packages made of 
cardboard, metal, felt and other materials 
became dog-eared, rusty and shabby after 
they had been in use a short time. 

They selected a molded Durez box becaus« 
of its wearability, attractive finish, quality 


appearance and resistance to moisture. These 
' 





factors have been a very real help in making 
the Schick Injector Razor a sales success. 


“O.K..— it's from Remington Rand” 
—and it will stay “O.K.” 
... it’s Molded of Durez! 


Remington Rand 
has developed a 
new Kardex Visible 
Record File of which 
this molded Durez 
file signal tray is a 
part. No matter how 
long the file is in use, the 
smooth lustrous finish on 
the Durez unit will look 
just as it did the day it came 
from Remington Rand. 








DU REZ is a hot-molded plastic, simul- 
taneously formed and finished in steel dies. 
STRONG ... LIGHTER THAN ANY METAL... 
HEAT-RESISTANT... CHEMICALLY INERT... SELF- 
INSULATING . . . WEAR-PROOF FINISH. 

There are 307 Durez compounds, each 
with a specific use. In considering molded 
plastics let us specify the proper compound 
for the job. Write (telling us what you 
make) for monthly “Durez News.” General 
Plastics, Incorporated, 111 East Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


DUREZ 
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Canada Strengthens Its Credit 


Ottawa works out plan to help provinces handle their 
refinancing through National Finance Council. Consti- 
tutional amendment is assured, 


OTTAWA (5 pecial Correspondence) 
Canadian credit abroad strengthened 
this week on the announcement that the 
Dominion government had a plan to 
help the provinces do their refinancing 

The plan was proposed some months 
igo, took definite shape in December, 
and was worked out in detail last weck 
(Bu Jan18'36). Any province will 
ing to subject its finances to the scrutiny 
of the Dominion government can get 
the cooperation of Ottawa in refunding 
its outstanding obligations at the more 
reasonable rates which are available for 
loans guaranteed by the government. 

West Asks Help 

Western provinces began coming to 
Ottawa for help in meeting maturing 
obligations shortly after the beginning 
of the depression, when ¢ anadian funds 
were at a heavy discount in New York. 
They were assisted by loans, which now 
total about $100 millions. 

During its last two years in office, the 
Bennett government proposed that if 
help was to continue, Ottawa should 
have a hand in provincial financing and 
spending. Debtor provinces unani- 
mously objected. They felt that the 
Dominion had to rescue them to save 
its own credit. Now they have con 
sented to a federal voice in financing 

Under the plan of Finance Minister 
Dunning, which is being adopted, fed- 
eral interference will be in two forms— 





NO NEED FOR A BOUNCER—Even the walls are rubber here 

at least the highly-colored, illuminated murals are. 
Portage in Akron had the idea, and Goodyear made the rubber 
in large sheets, of the same compound used in high-grade rubber 
flooring. Original paintings, depicting the story of rubber, were 
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general and particular. A National Fi 
nance Council consisting of the federal 
finance minister, the governor of the 
Bank of Canada, and the treasurers of 
all the provinces will survey the whole 
financial situation, especially the condi 
tion of the provinces. The functions of 
this group will be mainly advisory. 

Any province which the 
operation of Ottawa in solving its finan- 
cial problems will set up its individual 


seeks co- 


loan council, which will be composed of 
the federal finance minister, the provin- 
cial treasurer, and the governor of the 
Bank of Canada. These three will super- 
vise the borrowings of the province 

Until now, federal aid has been in the 
form of cash “loans” to meet maturing 
obligations. The Dunning plan provides 
for a federal guarantee of provincial 
refunding, and other necessary issues. 

Technically it cannot become effective 
until the British North America act, 
Canada’s written constitution, is 
amended to authorize such a guarantee. 
At the recent meeting of provincial 
treasurers with Dunning, this amend- 
ment was agreed upon. At the coming 
session of parliament, the House of 
Commons and Senate will pass an ad- 
dress to the British parliament asking 
for such an amendment, which will be 
granted as a matter of form. 

Dunning has also insisted, and the 


provinces have consented, that the 


Hotel 


to fibre-board. 


Dominion be secured against 
through its guarantee of provincial be 
rowing. Certain provincial revenues 
to be earmarked as security. 

The only such revenue so far decid 
upon has its source in the federal t: 
sury itself, and so is easily control] 
It is the federal subsidy to the prov 
provided by the constitution. 

These subsidies are sutticient to sé 
interest on loans guaranteed by Otta 
Saskatchewan's annual subsidy, for 
stance, is already more than $2 mill 
Manitoba and Alberta get only slig 
less, and British Columbia receives n¢ 
$1 million. 

These are the provinces requit 
help. Saskatchewan, 
most from drought conditions, has 
ceived nearly one-half of the $100 : 
lions already loaned. The remainder |! 
gone in almost equal portions to 
other three provinces. 

Refunding Planned 

The constitutional amendment prov 
ing for the federal guarantee will be p 
through soon after parliament meets 
that the provinces can proceed soon v 
refunding operations. They expect 
refund at around 3% to 34% loans « 
which they now pay from 5% to 6°; 
Total debts of Western provinces star 
at between $150 millions and $200 mi 
lions each. The saving to each thro 
refunding will be $3 or $4 millions 

Eastern provinces, especially Ontar 
and Quebec, do not intend to ask | 
a federal guarantee and so will not ne 
to submit their financing to federa 
supervision. Ontario may carry out 1 
funding by itself for a saving of ab 
$11 millions annually. The interest rat 
on Ontario bonded indebtedness now 
averages around 5%. 


having  suti 


~~ | 
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created by Ivor Johns of Cleveland, and from them the wall 
decorations were copied, various colors of rubber being affixed 
Rubber also was used for floor covering, bar 
counter, table-top facing, and to cover all upholstery. Tires ar 
used in the chandeliers, and miniature tires form ash-trays. 
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THE NEW FORD V-8 FOR 1936 


The New Ford V-8 for 1936 is beautifully timed for these modern days—as up-to-date in per- 
formance as in appearance. . . . The V-8 engine maintains its leadership in power, acceleration 
and smoothness—gives you many advantages formerly available only in high-priced cars. ‘This 
\-8 engine is an important reason why the Ford is such a satisfying car to drive... . You will 
find, too, that there is something equally outstanding about the safety, comfort and roominess of 
the 1936 Ford V-8. .. . You drive with unusual security because of ease of handling, the welded 
' 
steel body, big powerful brakes that stop the car with ease and certainty and Safety Glass (all 
around at no extra cost)... . The compact design of the V-8 engine means extra inches of room 
and makes the Ford a really big car inside. Center-Poised seat position contributes to easy riding 
comfort on every type of road—in the back seat as well as in front... . You will like everything 


about the Ford V-8 for 1936. For it has everything you would like to have in a modern motor car. 
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Industry 





Pig Iron (million tons). . 
| Steel (ey 7 
Coal ie sl 
Gold (million ounces) 
Copper (tons) 

Oil (million tons) 
Electric Power (billion kw.-hr.) | 
Locomotives 

Freight Cars 

Automobiles 


*Estimated 





Production—vU.S.A. vs. U.S.S.R. 


United States | U. S.S. R. 

1935 1935 1936 Plan 

21 12.5 14.5 

33.4 12.4 16 
419.1 108 135 | 

3.5 5.9 7.7 

510,000 75,000 105,000 

142.6 25 27. 

99.5 25 31.3 

123 *1,526 1,900 

8,254 85,000 90,000 

*4,000,000 96,000 161,000 














Caviar and Candy for Russians 


Soviets now export more industrial than farm products, 
keep beef and butter for home consumption, import 


food and luxuries. 


SOVIET-MADE spindles already whirl in 
a big Turkish textile mill, and Soviet 
engineers are teaching young Turkish 
workers how to run the new equipment. 

Soviet tractors are grading new roads 
in northern Iran. Soviet pig iron sold 
last year in Europe and South America. 

Soviet textiles are competing with 
Japanese in many British African pos- 
sessions. 

The Soviet Union has become an ex- 
porter of industrial equipment. In 
1925, one out of every three rubles 
worth of exports was an industrial prod- 
uct. The other two-thirds were agri- 
cultural products. By last year, the ratio 
was reversed. Nearly 70° of Russia's 
exports now are industrial products. 

Moscow's whole foreign trade pro- 
gram follows a plan carefully worked 
out at headquarters. The aim is not to 
get rid of certain surpluses abroad. Rus- 
sia does not yet have too much of any- 
thing. Foreign trade is used to build 
internal economy. Cazarist Russia raised 
wheat and timber to sell abroad. Prac- 
tically all heavy equipment and intricate 
machinery were imported. 

Exports fell to low levels in the first 
skimpy, chaotic years after the revolu- 
tion. Then there came a period up to 
1928 when Russia bought cotton and 
wool and food. Then the first Five- 
Year Plan got under way and Russia 
became one of the world’s largest mar- 
kets for machinery and equipment. 
The Soviets estimate that they have 
bought $2 billions of this kind of prod- 
uct abroad. Purchases reached a peak 
in the United States in 1930-31. 

Russia is now working on the second 
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Five-Year Plan, the aim of which is to 
round out the capital goods plant started 
eight years ago, and to begin to supply 
the home market with ample necessi- 
ties, and a few of the little luxuries of 
life. Machine imports are still large, 
but ships are arriving now at Lenin- 
grad and Odessa loaded with cocoa 
beans, coffee, oranges, lemons, phono- 
graph records, cosmetics, perfume, and 
costume jewelry. Outgoing ships no 
longer carry eggs, canned fruit, fish, 
and vegetable oil. Russia has stocked 
up with the major producing equipment 
and paid for it, so is able at last to 
enjoy some of her own luxuries. 

With more of the country’s consumer 
goods retained internally, and with the 
simultaneous increase of such imports, 
prices are rapidly falling in the Soviet 
Union, and the standard of living rising. 
The price of bread, for instance, com- 
pared with prices in commercial stores 
last year before rationing was abolished 
is now down 45%. Beef and butter 
prices are down 35%. Cereals prices 
have been cut 539%. Sugar is nearly 
42% cheaper; flour 339%; confection- 
ery 53%. 

Simultaneously, production of foot- 
wear rose 259%, woolen goods 75%, and 
fish products 209%, and the government 
has promised further increases this year. 

The newspapers one morning last 
week undoubtedly brought much joy to 
Russians with the announcement that no 
vegetable oil, eggs, canned goods, fruits, 
salmon, or mushrooms will be exported 
in 1936, and that exports of fresh fish 
will be reduced 959, butter and fowl 
by 50%. Only last year 25,000 tons of 


vegetable oil, 30,000 tons of butter, and 
300 carloads of eggs were shipped 
abroad. 

Americans are watching the Sovict 
market closely. Sales to Moscow 
through the Amtorg last year ran 
$42 millions. Machine tools were th 
most important single item. It is 
pected that purchases this year will | 
as large, and that they will include im 
portant heavy machinery and equipment 
tor the railroad shop, steel, and oil in 
dustries. But there is going to be 
growing market in Russia for consume: 
goods. —— is already after the bus 
ness, but so far, Moscow has taken the 
initiative in searching out items here 
which meet the needs of a nation with a 
slowly rising standard of living and 
familiarity, at least in the cities, with 
many of the modern conveniences of th: 
United States. 


New Deal Test 


Canada’s Supreme Court is review- 
ing eight new deal laws and will 
pass on constitutionality soon. 


OTTAWA (Special Correspondence) 
Because much of the reform legislation 
passed during the last year of the recent 
Bennett administration in Canada was 
similar in purpose to the Roosevelt pro 
gram in the United States, it was dubbed 
Canada’s “New Deal.” 

Recently the Liberal party, which 
formed the opposition during the tim« 
this legislation was being passed, has 
come into power in Canada, under th 
leadership of William Lyon Mackenzic 
King. One of the first acts of the King 
government when it took office late last 
year was to ask the Supreme Court for 
a decision on the constitutionality of 
new deal laws. 

Included for scrutiny by the court are 
eight laws, some of which would set up 
unemployment insurance, adjust farm 
debts, establish maximum hours and 
minimum wages for labor, and create 
federal trade and industry commissions 
to regulate business. 

Having attacked the legislation in 
parliament last session, the King gov- 
ernment’s defense of it now is largely 
formal. The larger provinces, however 
are attacking it all along the line, main 
taining that it invades rights definitely 
reserved to them. 

In Canada, the laws are judged by 
the Supreme Court, not on the basis of 
test cases as in the United States, but 
as answers to questions submitted by 
the Ottawa government. They will be 
reviewed individually. If any one is 
judged unconstitutional, the King gov 
ernment may or may not try to win 
provincial support for a constitutional 
amendment which would allow the gov- 
ernment to propose a substitute measure 
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Business Abroad 


Britain is plunged into mourning by king’s death, but 
business is not worried over leadership of Edward VIII. 
French cabinet crisis precedes general election which 
will have strong influence on future currency program. 
Canada is ready to guarantee provincial credit. 

ONE person out of every four in this world lives in the British Empire. No 
other nation or political entity transacts as much business The most tangible 
symbol of unity in this Empire is the King-Emperor, and the British royal fam 


ly. The death this week of George V plunged the whole Empire into mourning 
Markets throughout England, the dominions, and the colonies closed for a day, 





ill close for his funeral, Jan. 28 


igher discount on frane frutios er 
Out of respect, and because they work higher discount on fra futures ¢ 


strate the lack of confidence in Frar 
close cooperation with the principal o Drege : yes lke Fpscer 
that the currency can be maintained mu 
British exchanges, markets and ¢€x- Jonoer at the present gold \ re > 
o s ; a hOTINCT al thie | SCTIL Ol Vaiuic, I 
changes closed in New York, Kansas devaluation, whenever it come : g 
City, Chicago, New Orleans, Paris, prices another inflationary boost. 
d ae Sa e he serinncly retard 
Bombay, Hong Kong, and Capetown. Bu Mess Wilk not be seriously retard 
. by the developments either in London « 
, ‘ : Paris. In Britain there is universa 
France Prepares for Election eo ; iin ie , “eget 
si0om over the 10ss Of a popular ruict 
Only other world development attract- and the period of court mourning w 
major business attention was the have its effect on the retail trades, amus 
litical crisis in Paris, and the reali- ments, and the hotel and catering bu 
n that with the resignation of Laval, ness, 1 t! 
ince Was preparing for a whirlwind new king rac 
paign to precede a general election tical ilesn an 


later than March, Unless some wholly — familiar 

xpected panic develops in the interim, business 
h business is likely to be feature- family. 
First probtem to confront the new 





Captain Anthony Eden has returned t 
4 


rnment, however, is the empty treas- Geneva as Britain’s Foreign Minister 
ind possible devaluation of the franc. but is making no demands for new san 
expanding flood of French gold now _ tions against Italy. As a final wart 


ing to London, the growing foreign to Mussolini, he revealed that Britain. 


ind for American securities, and the France, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 








HOW THEY ARE BUILDING 


Residential and Industrial Construction 
in United Kingdom and United States 
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HOMES FIRST IN ENGLAND—Britain’s building boom started in the resi- 
dential field in 1932, is being sustained now by the recovery of industrial con- 
struction. In the United States, all construction slumped, but industrial building 
revived first. Housing is just getting started in a big way. 
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Credit Rating 


Countries with foreign exchange 
restrictions, and manner of mak- 
ing payment on current bills: 





Prompt Slou 
Argentina Canary Islands 
Austria Port. East 
| Brazil Africa 


Colombia Port. Guinea 
Costa Rica 


Crechoslovakia Doubtful: 


| 

Danzig Bolivia 
Denmark Paraguay 
I stonia 

} Crreece Very Slow: 
| Honduras 


Bulgaria 


Iceland 
German 


Japan 

Jaf Hungary 
Lithuania Ranlle 
Norway F 


Latvia 
Morocco 
(Spanish) 
Nicaragua 
Port. W est 


Portugal 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Varied. 


Atrica 
Chile Rumania 
Turkey (som Spain 


times tairly 
prompt) 
Practically no other nations have foreign 


exchange restrictions Data supplied by 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
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Germany 


Food shortage is still acute. Ger- 
mans are ready to press demands 
for colonies and markets. 


Bertin (Cable) — Ger 
onomi pos tion 
t | Dex cl urpit i ¢ 
ports brought the 1 
trade bala e tor the y to s+ 
million but 
through a contraction of imports rat] 


than by pushing exports t 


levels Far more ignificant i 
vice ap bet n y port 

ct mel the eady declit i port 
rice 

Little i ! about the f | t 
but it is still acute. Best evidence of 
this the | of six 1 ‘ 

kd reese itly The £ a u to 
pay for tood imports outside the cl 
ing agreements with neighboring cou 
tries. Certain raw materials im 
have been curtailed during this crisis, 
but they are not the materials most 


weeded for defense preparations. 

The death of George V in England, 
and the French political crisis, have not 
completely pushed out of the press tl 


reaction to Dr Jo eph (,0ebbel 
peech on Jan 17 when he declared 
The time will come when we must de- 

mand colonies trom the world. In t 
41 











long run it will be impossible for us to 


vegetate as we are doing now. The 
rest of the world is drowned in excess 
and we have nothing. We have done 
all we can to improve our position 


through internal measures, but it is not 
enough " 

Whatever resentment the gove 
felt to protests of the British and French 
governments over the threat to retortity 
the Rhineland, little was said in the 
press The British anibassador to Berlin 
is said to warned Germany that 
any violation of its obligations under 
the Locarno treaty would not be ig- 
nored by London, France joined in 
the protest. 


rnment 


have 


Great Britain 


Spring retail trade is affected by 
court mourning, but popularity 
of new king insures late season 
buying recovery. 


Lonpon (Cable) — The joys and sor- 
rows of the royal family exert an imme- 
diate and far-reaching effect on Brit- 
ain’s retail trade. Last year, celebration 
of King George’s 25-year Jubilee 
brought throngs of Britishers from all 
over the Empire to spend and have a 
good time. Hotels were filled; 
makers were swamped with orders for 
gowns for the royal festivities; theaters 
were filled, often with crowds eager to 
catch a glimpse of the members of the 


dress- 


royal box. 

This week, the death of George V 
plunged all England into mourning, and 
retail shops made immediate plans to 
cancel orders tor bright-colored spring 
garments, shifted to more somber tones 
or to black. The court will be in full 
mourning until July 21, in half mourn- 
ing another three months. During that 
time there will be no presentations at 
court, no royal garden parties, no roy- 


ilty to give color to the races and to 
the opera. And because of the popu- 
larity of the late king, mourning will 
extend beyond the royal family, and 


London. 

Next year, England will be gay again 
for the coronation of popular Edward 
VIII. To the British, he is the Em- 
pire’s number one salesman, and he will 
do his make the ceremony a 
brilliant 


part to 
affair. 
What It Means to Business 
Meanwhile, business is affected in many 
unexpected ways by the ascension of a 
new king. New coins must be struck bear- 


ing the likeness of Edward VIII. This 
will probably require as much as six 
months Stamps can be changed mor 
quickly. So can the praver books, and 
government stationery Hundreds ot 
retail shops have insured themselve 


against a period of court mourning at 
so are prepared to tide over a per iod of 
retail inactivity. And the popularity of 
the new king insures a 
trade activity late i 
summer, 

New efforts are being made tl 
to avert a strike among the coal miners 


1 
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but no plans yet proposed have met with 


the approval of the miners. The gov- 
ernment is prepared, however, to pre- 
vent a complete stoppage. The con 


tinued inability of miners and owners 
to come to terms is bound to lead either 
to nationalization of the mines or to in- 
troduction of an export bounty scheme. 

Sole other foreign news which has 
held attention this week is the fall of 
the Laval cabinet in France and the new 
unsettlement of the foreign exchanges. 
The British Exchange Control is al- 
ready active in an effort to maintain 
the pound independent of the franc, but 
the feeling is general that the new crisis 
in France will start a fresh flow of funds 
to the United States which is likely to 
be reflected soon in increased Wall 
Street activity. 

The average of wholesale prices in 
1935 showed an increase of only 0.8% 
over 1934, but was still lower than the 
index number of 1930. 

Last vear the amount of electricity gen- 
erated by authorized undertakers in the 
United _Kingdom was_ 17,565,000,000 
units, an increase of 2,103,000,000 units 
(13.69%). The increase in December 
was nearly 24%. Causes: general better- 
ment of trade and increased consumption 
made possible by the “grid.” 


France 


Cabinet crisis results from elec- 
tion maneuvering. Franc is weak, 
but devaluation not expected until 
after election. 
Paris (JVireless)—France understands 
the cabinet shift this week, but it is not 
properly interpreted by all foreigners. 
The country must hold its next general 
election to parliament not later than next 





May. There is an empty treasury now; 
there is need for a strong foreign policy: 
there is a bitter cleavage between the 
various political parties. For these rea- 
sons, it has been decided wise to push 
the election ahead, at least to March. 

In the meantime, there is a desire or 
the part of the Radical Socialists—largest 
of the parties—to place on Laval’s shoul- 
ders all of the blame for the unpopular 
economy decrees which were passed last 
year in an effort to bring the budget int 
balance, and to reduce the cost of living. 
They did this by having the six members 
of their party holding portfolios resign. 
This precipitated the Laval cabinets 
fall. 

Stop-Gap Cabinet 

Each party is playing for a position of 
advantage in the eyes of the electorate. 
That is the reason why it is difficult to 
form a new cabinet now, even though tl 
interim government will be expected to 
handle nothing but routine duties until 
after the election. 

Capital is fleeing to London and Ni 
York. That is because there is now a 
general belief that the new governme: 
will find it necessary to devalue the frar 
in order to bring French prices into li: 
with those on world markets and to work 
itself out of the present treasury impasse. 
But, unless some unexpected panic 
velops as a result of internal disturbanc 
in connection with the election or 
some unforeseen foreign development, de- 
valuation is not expected until the ne 
government takes office. 

A recent analysis has just been pub- 
lished in Paris showing that the valu 
of stocks and bonds quoted on the P 


market fell from 547 billion frances o1 
Mar. 31, 1929, to 485 billion o1 
Mar. 31, 1935. If new issues sold dur- 


il net 


ing that period are added, the tot: 
decline in value is 26°. 





ALMOST READY —Germany’s LZ 
129, biggest airship ever built (30 ft. 
longer than the Macon or Akron) will 


take the air next month for shake- 
down flights before her first cruise 
across the Atlantic. The huge Zep- 


pelin will be able to carry 230 tons 
of cargo and 90 persons on a 4,500- 
mile trip; will be pushed at 85 m.p.h. 
by four diesel motors. 
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Globe 
LET’S SEE . . . THE DATE?—Mo- 
torists in Rochester, England, should 
earry calendars. Parking is permitted, 
but only on one side of the street; 
the sign leaves no doubt about that. 


Canada 


Parliament to assemble on Feb. 6 
will consider new budget, unem- 
ployment and relief. Brazil gives 
Canada new trade concessions. 


OrrawA—The King’s death will affect 
ly the social side of the approaching 
on of parliament, which will open, 
ording to summons, on Feb. 6. Legis- 
ors will get down to business the fol- 
wing week. Retail trade in larger 
stern cities will feel the effect of can- 
llation of social functions traditionally 
sociated with the parliamentary open- 
g, including the Governor-General’s 
irt or drawing-room, which stimulate 
usiness in women’s formal apparel. 
Che Ontario legislature was to have met 
this week for a short session to pass 
gislation for a provincial income tax 
the session has been postponed in- 
finitely. 
Ontario is the third province to resort 
) income tax as a source of revenue. It 
xpects to collect $10 millions, but part 
this will go back to cities, now to be 
prived of income tax privilege. The 
minion revenue department will col- 
ct the tax for the province and the 
provincial levy will be at one-half the 
rate of federal income tax. In general, 
this will be heavier than rates individual 
cities have levied. Many wealthy peo- 
ple who escaped city income tax by liv- 
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ing in suburban communities will be 


reached by the provincial impost 
Income Tax Yields 
Manitoba and British Columbia are 


only other provines iving a provincial 
income tax, the { l r collecting about 
$2 millions, the latter $5 millions. Other 
provinces preter to levy impost to 
municipalities. Further effort is to be 
made, under Dunnine’s direct t 
divide the field of taxation 1 re equ 
tably between the d nit n and prov 


inces, but this will also require constitu 
tional amendment 
Prime Minister Mackenzie Kit 


proach ~ the pel ing Sé¢ ) t t 
declaration his government is pursuil 
a policy of plenty, not one of scarcit 
The declaration came in connection with 
his rejection of a Trades and Labor 
Congress proposal that the government 
arbitrarily retire all civil servants at 60, 
thereby setting an example to industry 


and business. King did not believe th 
plan sound. But Finance Minister 
Charles Dunning will not have plenty 
when he presents his budget in the next 
few weeks He will have to announce a 
deficit in the national accounts of mot 
than $100 millions. Reduction in fe 
eral taxation tor the next fiscal year, be- 
ginning Apr. 1, seems impossibl 
Plan for Relief 

Labor Minister Norman Rogers has 
begun a reclassification of all persons on 
relief. A particular object is to find out 
the number of employables and unem 
ployables ] 


m relief. One classification 
will be of young people who, owing to 
the depression, have never be 
established in employment. It is now 
discovered that legislation may be 
needed for the setting up of Prime 
Minister King’s proposed national un- 
employment commission to handle unem- 
ployment and relief matters. 

Largest money claim ever brought 
against the federal government is in- 
volved in a suit being brought by di 
tillery firms seeking recovery Of excise 
taxes on liquor run into the United 
States, in the early years of the Vol- 
stead Act. Although the government ts 
not allowed to impose excise tax on ex- 
port goods, it collected about $60 mil- 
lions on liquor smuggled from Canada 
into the United States when import ot 
liquor was illegal. Canadian custom 
cleared the liquor for Central American 
and South American countries, knowing 
it was not going there. The present suit 
is for recovering about $4 millions. Som« 
years ago Carling Brewery got Privy 
Council judgment against the govern- 
ment for return of taxes on exported 
beer during the Volstead régime. 


Rio Makes Concession 


Brazil has reduced tariffs on Cana- 
dian goods to the level granted th« 
United States. Dominion exports of 
$600,000 out of a total of $2,700,000 an- 
nually are benefited. Canada buys $835, 
000 from Brazil. Canadian tires and 
other rubber products mainly are at 
fected, rates being reduced about 25% 
Canada has no trade treaty with Brazil 
but an understanding under which 


2 
* 


Brazil gets Canada’s intermediate tar 
nd give this country 1 +4 
ition treatment. Brazil 
low the coming into f 
United States-Brazil trade t 
Canadian exports for 1935 
over 1934; imports we up 7 ne 
trade increased 10 to $1.29. 
It \ 37 above 1933 


S| . 
Far East 

Japan turns sales groups loose in 
Australia and New Zealand, makes 
first big steel sale in Shanghai. 
Manila dispossesses oil firms. 


JAI N Mik! i Vstemat 
I V loreign market 

Ihree trade delegation ] 1 \ 
samples of Japanese products, have | 
lrokyo ince October. rh ] e ft 
backing of the Tokvo Chamber of (¢ 
merce, the Foreign Office, and the ¢ 
1 ree M try Th hirst 
bound 1 the Near East 1 | 
expects to enlarge ile » csp 1] ( 
textile . to lr | Persia, and Lurke 
The second group i lrea t 
British India, | it is expect t 
Japan ll ask for larger cCxp ‘ 


in India as a result of their s d 
The third group has leit Tokyo o1 
recent], tral 


New Zealand Included are 


nd is bound for Au 


tives ot the rubber product, ¢ 
tationery, and novelty In ) 
the first t S i th ot 1 ( ent 
wool sales n Japan bought m 
298 OOO hal i \ustr ilian owe l. < l- 
pat d wit! pur ha of 168 Ww) 
by Great Britain 

\ fourth group is alr | ig 
to invade North China | | be 
representatives of retail lin \lready 


established in China tor the exploitat 
of local resources is the China D 


ment Co., a subsidiary of t 
Manchuria Railway Co 

Shanghai newspapers noted recent 
the first order pl iced for Japane ‘ te 
Business was handled by tl M 
Co., and the customer was the Feder 
tion of Steel Associations of Shang! 
British, American, and German. steel 
has heretofot lominated the mark 


Japanese Elections Feb. 20 

The Japane e Diet was dissolved this 
eck, and a general election hed- 
uled for Feb. 20. It is not expected 
that government policy will be gre 
changed, for J ipan 
cabinet for some time and this is likel 
to be continued 

The Philippine Islands demonstrated 


their new independence recently by can- 
celling 31 oil concessions which had 
been granted previously to American 
and Philippine interest More n2 
nillion acres of potential oil land are 
involved. fasis for the action of tl 

Manila government was that the leas« 
holders failed to conform with Philiy 


pine corp ration laws 

Ten of the leases which were car 
celled had been held by the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., of the United Stat 
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The Index 


It is in a new and clearer form 
now, but it is still based on the 
same honest principles that were 
maintained in the dark years 
when truth was bitter. 


Reapers of Business Week have com- 
mented on the new form of its index of 
business, which has been recast to give 
a better perspective of where business 
has been and where it is going. 

The new form provides more clarity 
The solid value of the index, based on 
honest statistics, remains unchanged. 

Here, briefly, is what the index does: 

In the first place, it gives a compre- 
hensive picture of general business ac- 
tivity, not merely of productive activity 
in manufacturing and mining. 

It is based on four significant items 
reflecting production—steel, bituminous 
coal, electric power, and construction 
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Notice to our 
62,000 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock February 15, 1936, to 
stockholders of record 3:00 P.M. 
January 27, 1 936, without 


closing the transfer books. 
J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
2 


*56th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 

-Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Postum—Post's 40% Bran Flakes— 
Baker's Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker'’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina— 
Baker's Cocoa—Post's Whole Bran, 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Se rlAKKK 
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and four items reflecting trade, namely, 
check payments in 140 cities outside of 
New York; miscellaneous and less-than- 
carlot freight shipments; currency Cir- 
culation; and ‘commercial loans. 

Hence the index rests on a broad 
base, giving an idea of how retail, 
wholesale and service industries are far- 
ing, as well as manufacturing, mining, 
and building industries. 

In the second place, Business Week 
has adjusted each of the “raw” data for 
long-time growth and seasonal variation, 
and, where necessary, for price changes. 
Our index is a volume index. That is, 
it shows not the value but the volume of 
goods produced and exchanged. All 
figures given are percentages of ‘‘nor- 
mal,” represented by 100. 

“Normal” does not refer to any one 
year or group of years, but is a sta- 
tistically computed level based on past 
performance of each series. This is the 
level which one might reasonably expect 
current activity to attain if the usual 
growth and seasonal influences persisted 
today to the same extent as in the past. 

When we say that business activity 
stands at 75% of normal, we indicate 
that it falls 259% short of the level we 
could reasonably expect it to have at- 
tained on the basis of past performance 
over many ycars. 

When we have obtained indexes for 
each of the eight series, we combine 
them into a single index representative 
of general business by multiplying each 
index by a weight factor, adding the 
weighted indexes and dividing by 100, 
the sum of the weights. 

These weight factors are our judg- 
ment of the relative importance of each 
item. Because we consider that the four 
items representative of trade are slightly 
more important than the production 





items, we give this group a weight of 
55, against 45 for the production group 
This is how we divide them: 


Weights Used in Business Week Index 


Production Series Trade Series 


Steel ....10 Check payments .30 
Bituminous coal . 3 Misc. and L.C.I 

Construction ..20 carloadings 17 

Electric power .12 Commercial loans ... 4 

Currency circulation { 

45 55 


We believe that the Business W ees 
index gives a fair cross-section of the 
whole business fabric, free of the in- 
fluences of growth, seasonal variations, 
and price changes. 

Check Payments Weigh Heavy 

Check payments alone are rated “by 
some as the best single indicator of all 
types of business tranactions. It is es 
timated that checks cover 90% of all 
transactions, the rest being covered by 
cash, which is represented in our index 
by currency circulation. 

Our index, too, gives heavy weight 
to the construction industry, important 
because of its wide ramifications in the 
field of durable goods. Its sluggishness 
has tended to depress our index com 
pared with other indexes devoted mor 
particularly to manufacturing and min 
ing, such as that of the Federal Reserv« 
Board. 

The Business Week index jibes more 
closely with such indexes as those con 
piled monthly by the Federal Reserv: 
Bank of New York, which are also ex 
pressed relative to “normal,” and whic! 
reflect the combined activity of both 
trade and production. 

Throughout the depression, Basing 
Week maintained its concept of “nor 
mal” unchanged, instead of altering it 
to make the figures of the week look 
rosier. 
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Money and the Markets 


FREQUENTLY, in the first small fraction of the new year that has already passed, 
he financial community has behaved as if it were back in one of those familiar 
ras when all things were dependent on Washington, when Congress was alter 
itely frightening and stimulating the economic world 

Even this week there was evidence of that stiff caution that prevails when 


o one knows what to expect next 


before. 


But this attitude was not as dominant as 
On the contrary, it was waning in the face of numerous signs that 


finance and business were shaking themselves free, adjusting their outlook to 


the presence of Congress, and wanting 
to go ahead with the game. 

The effect of the AAA decisions, 
which was never very strong, is wearing 
oft. Forecasting sources generally agree 
that agriculture may be looked to for 
more buying power than last year, and 
that there is sure to be government aid 
in one form or another, probably with 
at least a mild crop control in addition. 
So there is assurance that the benefits of 
a healthy farm situation will not 
abruptly be shut off. 


As to Federal Finances 


Nervousness over the government's 
finances was more clearly apparent this 
week, but also there was a relieved feel- 

that the least inflationary of the 
nus plans had prevailed in both houses 
of Congress. 

Moreover, no one is forgetting that a 
creat de al of the soldiers’ money will be 

nt this year and will inevitably make 

mark on business activity, even 
ugh payment of it by the government 
throw the budget further out of 
and suggests new taxes in the face 
repeated Washington promises that 
re need be no new taxes this year. 

Inflationists in Congress are not eas- 

lowned. Thwarted by the baby bond 

xl of bonus payment, they immedi- 

tely lined up behind the Frazier-Lemke 
| to refinance farm mortgages with 
enbacks. But compared with the 

ght that was carried by some now 





discarded forms of bonus payment, the 
new drive has weak backing 

Lifted evebrows were directed to- 
wards France as Premier Laval’ 
net fell and franc futures dipped, but 
the succeeding régime is expected merely 
to attend to routine government affairs 
until election time, month after next. 
Then there may be action 


c abi- 


Expect Rise in New Financing 

If SEC officials are correct, the « ip- 
ital markets are due for big business 
this year. Unofficial comment indicates 
that the commission is oiling up its ma- 
chinery to deal with sizable totals of 
new financing, and by when 
prospective security issuers have had 
time to get their year-end figures ready 
for presentation, a new high month for 
the entire history of the commission is 
expected, 

New financing is still at a fairly low 
ebb, but with Inland Steel's $35 millions 
of 3}s appearing on the market this 
week, business was enlivened a little. 
rhe Pennsylvania Railroad announced 
that it would sell $40 millions of 34s, 


x1 ’ 
Viarcn, 


using the proceeds, plus $10 million 
cash, to redeem a $50 millions issue of 


5% notes. 

The stock market tried awfully hard 
to go down this week, starting out with 
the assurance of technical experts that 
it looked nervous and lower, but since 
sellers had very little on their side ex- 
cept their own gloom, they got hurt by a 
rise at midweek. 

It is hard to keep buyers away from 


the stock market when busine fore- 
casts are all for expansion this vea ind 
price talk is Imos vholl devot to 


\ 
how steep the rise will be 


Glass Says They're Good 


The new Board of Governors of the 
Federal Re sery System who an veT 
he factory whistle on Feb. 1 have one 
thing to recommend them to conserva 
tive banking interest Carter G 
almost unqualified O.K. They start wit! 
a difficult inheritance, t] job of | 
dling the excess reserves, wl 
been the subject of frequent n 
and total inaction by the outs | 

Che expiring open market committ 
met for the la time tl week and 


. l in 1 courteot 
desire to avoid dumping anvthing t 
laps ot the me ! larket <« inittec 
which will be organized and ready to 
function on Mar. | 

The new board has this to fa 

Secretary of tl Treasury Morgen- 
thau in the next 17 months has $6.5 
billions of financing to do (page 7) and 
he want to do it i ney 
market. Consequently anyone who starts 
to tighten up 1 ement 

uch t ( n < t ] \ 1 ¢ y 
money will draw i 

At the e 1 ‘ | hau 1 ado- 

ya itil ( iT \ ' reserve 

mself by di ing tl Ure y's 
balances with commercial banks and al- 
low ing large balances with the Fedet il 
Reserve banks to remain untouch« la 
procedure which retards the ] up 
I excess 1 erve 

b ket va ee i uver i in 
the right direction, but basically no 


more than a gesture, 
Commodities Take It Easy 


The death of King George V, re- 
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Donald’s HANDBOOK OF 

BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

—plus a specially prepared 


STUDY GUIDE 

—offered on easy terms of payment 

ERE is an idea and an offer that 

should interest every man who is 
determined to do something during the 
coming year to improve his ability as a 
business executive. With the Handbook 
of Business Administration, we will in- 
clude, free, a comprehensive study outline 
which shows the reader how to study the 
book to the best possible advantage and 
how to apply what he learns to the par- 
ticular job that he may be doing. In other 
words, we are giving, in effect, a complete 
home-study course in business administra- 
tion, but without any of the frills or the 
expense inevitably attached to the usual 
course written for home use. 


Donald’s HANDBOOK 


an encyclopedia of modern 
business policies and methods 


Donald's Handbook gives knowledge of 
functions, principles, policies, problems and 
methods in all departments of business 
needed by men who want to direct as well 
as do. Trains you to plan, supervise and 
control. Prepared by practical authorities 
in all fields. Based on methods in actual 
use by leading concerns. Covers same 
ground as college courses. Gives the meat 
of several ordinary textbooks, in crisp, 
practical, handbook style. 

7 * 
Free~STUDY GUIDE 
To help you get the most out of the Hand- 
book, we give you Study Guide, written by 
the editors of the Handbook, especially to 
go with it. Guide lays out complete course 
based on Handbook. Shows how to read 
it—how to apply it to your job—how to 
study special divisions or whole field of 
business management—how to train your- 
self in business facts that lead most surely 

to advancement. 


10 days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Donald's Handbook of Administration, 
1752 pages, 4%x7, flexible $7.00, 
y Outline free with the 
Pay only $1.00 in 10 days and $2.00 
monthly for 3 months, or return the 
course. Send this coupon. 








Metiraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
330 West 42d St., New York 
Send Donald’s HANDROOK OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION and STUDY GUIDE for 10 days’ ex- 


at a ' mn approval I will remit $1.00, plus 


few cents postage, in 10 days and $2.00 per month 
for months or return Handbook and Study Guide 
postpaid, at the end of ten days (We pay postage 
' rders accompanied by remittance of first install 
Name e 
Addr . 
( and State 

.  ._ PETTY LTT 

‘ pany 

(Books ser n at alin U. S&S. a 














with, and commodity markets are simply 
waiting for the horizon to clear. 

In both grain and cotton it is hoped 
and expe cted that processors will 
shortly take a much more active interest 
in buying raw materials. But the ques- 
tion of return of impounded processing 
taxes has not vet been settled, and the 
prospects of crop control are by no 
means clear. Hence there is good reason 
for inaction, at least for the time being. 

Bulls on commodities would like to 
see inflation discussed with more inter- 
est in trading circles, but the inflation 
news hasn't seemed to be catching on 
very well lately. 

New Man on SEC 

No policy significance is attached to 
the appointment of the new Securities 
and Exchange Commission member, W. 
O. Douglas, who has been appointed by 
the President to fill the vacancy left by 
Joseph Kennedy. 

A former Yale professor, Douglas is 
considered an expert in corporate law, 
has made able studies of bankruptcy 
and reorganization matters under both 
Hoover and Roosevelt, is well liked by 
Chairman Landis and understood to be 
in agreement with his principles, and 
is not looked upon by financial interests 
as a zealot in any political cause, 

SEC has been busy lately. With hear- 
ings at Washington requiring testimony 
of officials, with reports still to be made 
to Congress, the commission has still 
found time to issue a revised and sim- 
plified edition of its rules and regula- 
tions and to overrule a number - of 
requests for confidential treatment of 
sales and cost of sales figures submitted 
by listed companies. 

Chis latter matter is a little touchy 
in spots, but it is still indicated that 
SEC will not throw sales figures wide 
open. Commission members continue 
to agree that some companies need pro- 
|tection from competitors’ curiosity. 

his week General Counsel John J. 
Burns told corporate executives that 
solicitation of proxies for annual meet- 
ings must be on an informative basis, 
that is, with brief but definite descrip- 
tions of all purposes for which the 
proxies are wanted by management o1 


other interests. 
Worried About Hide Sale 


Michigan sold hides last week—100,- 

000 of them. They were hides and 
| skins that the Federal Surplus Commod- 
| ities Corporation had turned over to the 
state for relief purposes, and since no 
one on relief could eat hides they were 
transformed into money. 

The sale marked the first step in the 
overnnient’s scheme for disposing of 
he two million hides left out of the 
drought slaughter of eight million ani- 
mals, 

It was successful, unexpectedly so, 
and now the hide trade is worried for 
| fear other states will be clamoring for 
hides from FSCC so that they, too, may 
hold hide sales and get some cash money. 

If this should be the upshot of the 
Michigan hide sale, and the Department 
of Agriculture relaxes a little on its as- 
surance that it would not allow disposal 
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Wide Wi 
SIGNS ON WITH SEC—William 0 
Douglas, Yale law professor, joins 1 
Securities and Exchange Commissi 
succeeding Joseph P. Kennedy. 


1 


of the drought hides to break tl 
market, then the tanning trade w 

some reason for worry, espec 

more sales are held within the ne 
weeks, the period when hide d 
is at low ebb. 

Wholesale state sales are not expect 
however. The worst the tanning i 
try expects is that some other stat 
shortly sell a larger number of | 
at auction and that results will 
as satisfactory as those in Michis 

Last fall the Tanners Coun 
America recommended release of t 
government hides on a stipulated p 
centage basis, the first chunk to be 10 
Now a start has been made, and whet! 
the method of disposal is good or ba 
the end will be the clearing up of 
annoying surplus. 

Everitt Still Knows How 

George B. Everitt, former preside 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., who 
now president of the Merchandise Ban! 
& Trust Co., Chicago, is still a mer- 
chandiser. 

As such he introduced a new busine 
wrinkle into his banking business tl! 
year-end by including in the annu 
report to stockholders a certificate fro 
the Standards Statistics Company, In 
stating that the latter has been retain 
in an advisory capacity, that the ban! 
investment policy is conservative, at 
that securities owned are high-grade a1 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Everitt slipped the certificate ot! 
approval from Standard Statistics into 
the annual report with the idea that 
would give depositors a “certain feeli: 
of comfort and confidence” in the ban! 
investment policies. 

The Merchandise Bank has done we! 
lately. In two years deposits jump 
from $3.1 millions to $11 millions. 
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jr’s bad enough for an impostor to be 
putting the bee on people by claiming 
membership in the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, but it’s mortal sin when he gets 
married and gives the preacher a bounc- 
ng check. 





FEWER trains hit automobiles last year 
than in 1934 and more automobiles hit 
trains. This produced 42% of the cross- 
g accidents. It was a great nuisance 
for railroad passengers because some- 
times the trains had to stop while the 
wreckage was being cleared away. 





JusTICE VAN DEvVANTER of the Su- 
preme Court has bought a farm. He 
probably won't demand AAA payments. 


MorE weight should be given to the 
wants of superior men than to the wants 
of inferior men,” Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia said recently, and at 
once we noticed letters in the news- 
papers from earnest persons who ap- 
‘lauded the statement and laid down 
their own rules for a proper aristocratic 
All of them assume that they're 
aristocrats. 

The Gentleman in the Adjacent Of 
fice was knocking around a couple of 
nights ago and he ran into a sprightly 
old boy of 78 who kept saying, “I’m an 
aristocrat to the tips of my fingers.” He 
was a widower, living alone in a small 
suburban house on an income of about 
$650, and in his active career he had 
been a journeyman printer. “Aristocrat 
to the tips of my fingers,” he kept saying 
to the bartender, and that would be all 
right if there weren't a few million more 
who make the same admission 


set Ip. 


Sik JosiaH STAMP’s London, Midland, 
& Scottish Railway has bought a coal 
in Staffordshire and has stopped all 
in it and will fill it up, at least a 
large part of it. One of its principal 
veins 1s underneath the railroad tracks, 
and the miners’ work has weakened the 
roadbed and caused the trains to run 
slow, losing two minutes 


mine 


work 


THE Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
has managed to collect a lot of statistics 
about marriages in 1934. 
this kind always come in slowly, because 
public officials don’t make full reports 
till pretty well along in the year after 
the event. The company reports that 
in 1934 the marriage rate in the United 
States and most other countries rose 
even more than in 1933. which was the 
first year since 1929 to report a rise. 
The American state with the largest 


Statistics of 


ncrease was Nevada, where the rate 
went up 44.5%. Nevada had 101.3 
weddings per 1,000 of population. A 





very nice place to get married in, peo- 
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Editorially Speaking — 


ple always say when they’re doing it 
again in Reno 


Business forecasting has received a 
thorough going-over at the hands of | 
Dr. Eugene W. Pettee. He got the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently with a thesis 
entitled, ‘Forecasting the Commodity 
Price Level, 1850 to 1930: An Appraisal 
of 150 Predictions.” 

There were 31 long-term forecasts, 
and two-thirds of these ‘were definitely 
more than half right.” There were 114 
short-term forecasts, averaging a “‘little 
better than half right.” The forecasters 
in the seventies and eighties were con- 
siderably better than the recent ones 

“As a general rule,’ Dr. Pettee finds, 
“common-sense analyses stood the test of 
prediction better than empirical formu- 





las.”” Well, there’s some comfort in that 
for a clear-headed business man. 


“CHAIRMAN OF THE PEARL RECEIVES 
KNIGHTHOOD.” But what knightly title 
could be more spendid than Chairman 
of the Pearl? It has the lofty and po- 
etic grandeur associated with old tales 
of sultans and caliphs. When a man 
has been created Chairman of the Pearl, | 
what further honor can he want ? 

After these meditations, we finally | 
read the story under the headline and 
discovered that the new knight is Sir 
George Tilley, chairman of the Pearl 
Assurance Company 


WHEN President Roosevelt remarked at 
a press conference that Charlie Michel- 
son needed a haircut, Charlie retorted 
that someone had to economize in this | 
Administration, What a swell press- 
agent Charlie would make for the Re 

publicans if he felt like it! 

A PRIVATE detective passed bad checks 
to support two wives in apartments a 
few miles from each other. He told 
cach wife his detective work was keep- 
ing him away from home. It sounded 
plausible but still you’d have thought 
his wives would have suspected some 
thing occasionally, since he had portraits 
of both tattooed on his legs 


ONE of the principal sufferers from the 
Italo-Ethiopian War Yugoslavia, 
which has to take care of the thousands | 
of Italians who have succeeded in get- | 
ting past Mussolini’s guards and escap 

ing over the border into Yugoslavia to | 
avoid soldiering. Too bad nobody told 
them the Italian people are supporting 
the war unanimously 


is 


COMMERCIAL and mortuary note: the 
new director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is Dr. Dye. 


YEAR 
BY YEAR 


EXPERIENCE 
GROWS / 





“Rome wasn't built in a day"’—nor 
was the priceless experience that 
Clarage offers rapidly acquired. 
Year by year exact knowledge has 
grown. 


For a quarter century Clarage has 
been piling up experience in one 
particular field, on one particular 
line of equipment. 


No experimenting when 
Clarage for complete 
cooling, or ventilation . . 
cal draft . . . for fans and blowers to 
meet various industrial requirements. We 
know what you should have—no matter 
how needs—because we 
have handled similar jobs, not once, but 
a hundred times over. 


you come to 
conditioning, 
. for mechani- 


air 


special your 


Clarage, a unique organization—one of 
the very few that manufactures nothing 
but air handling and conditioning units 
and systems. A complete linc, yes—but 
no unrelated products! Through 25 years 
we have specialized —all thinking, al! 
action directed to one purpose: Better 
methods and better equipment for han- 
dling and conditioning air more satis- 


FHA 


EASY PAYMENTS 


factorily, more eco- 


nomically. 





Today, our advanced 
ideas, tempered by long 





AN Clarage = Cevipmeret 

x . can be per 

experience, merit your aaa ah = 
investigation. 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
SALES OFFICESIN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AIR HANDLING AND 
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Dealing with the 


The directors of one of the largest 
corporations in the world have been 
in contention among themselves for 
several years about the advisability of 
hiring a man to have charge of pub- 
licity and public relations. The die- 
hards were finally worn down and a 
solemn vote of the directors author- 
ized the management to take the mo- 
mentous step. We were asked to 
suggest a candidate. 

The corporation bears an unusual 
heritage of public ill-will. It comes 
in direct personal contact with several 
million customers every year. It is a 
natural target for demagogic attack 
and is constantly on the defensive in 
legislative halls. All of these prob- 
lems were to be solved by the new 
employee. 

We asked what the pay would be. 
The answer was that they hoped to 
get a good newspaperman for about 
$4,000, but if necessary they would 
pay the right man $5,000 or $6,000. 
Therein lies an explanation of most 
of the maladroit things corporations 
do that incense the public at a cost 
to business of millions every year. 

It was said long ago that most cor- 
porations would rather pay some law- 
yer $100,000 to get them out of jail 
than a competent man $10,000 to 
keep them out. There is a world of 
thought-arresting truth in that jest. 
This very corporation paid lawyers 
several hundred thousand dollars as 
retainers alone last year and the costs 
of its legal department were about 
a million. A wise approach to prob- 
lems of public policy would have left 
several of its lawyers unemployed and 
obviated many of the judgments. 

We all tended to lose sight of pub- 
lic welfare in the dizzy twenties— 
labor, capital, and management alike. 
That justifies many of the reforms 
and explains the head-hunting that 
has bedeviled us since. But public 
opinion is turning in its inevitable 
cycle. Business men generally have a 
sound comprehension of their obliga- 
tion as well as their opportunities in 
the matter... Now is the time to adopt 
policies which give full recognition to 
public interest and to convince the 
public of our sincerity instead of wait- 
ing for another debacle and then try- 
ing to talk our way out of our ad- 
mitted sins. 

For the next five years, and perhaps 
for ten, large corporations will have 
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Publie 


no more important function than the 
wise handling of their public relations 
problems. The heads of all great 
corporations should be schooled in this 
business, but unfortunately few of 
them are. The next best thing is to 
hire the wisest and ablest man avail- 
able, give him responsibility and au- 
thority in his own corporation and 
outside, and seek his counsel in every 
act that touches the public. 

The rather general notion that a 
newspaperman who will be content 
with a less income than a good house 
detective is qualified or competent 
enough to handle the public relations 
of a great corporation, is one of the 
most amazing manifestations of cor- 
poration thinking left over from the 
heyday of laissez faire. 


Broadened Service 
Of the Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Western and 
Southwestern railroads to establish 
pickup and delivery service in 23 
states. There is a reasonable differ- 
ence of opinion on the allowances 
which the railroads are permitted to 
make to shippers and consignees who 
perform the service for themselves. 
But as to the general merits of the 
commission’s order there can hardly 
be any question. 

The logical thing is for some single 
agency to take over the whole job of 
delivering a given piece of merchan- 
dise. Often trucks can do it, even 
over long hauls, starting at the point 
of shipment and going through to 
the point of delivery. Railroads 
should enjoy the same opportunity. 

Of course, there should be no 
thought of destroying the established 
agencies of highway transportation. 
Billions of public money are invested 
in the highways, which ought to be 
used to the greatest public advantage. 


This involves the maintenance of con 
ditions allowing trucking companies 
to og. tap 

But the public investment in high- 
way transportation is mainly in the 
highway itself, not in the companies 
using it. On the other hand, there is 
a tremendous public investment in 
the railroads, not only in the form of 
stocks and bonds held by investors, 
but in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars advanced by the public as tax 
payers through their government. || 
this investment is not to be sharply 
impaired, the railroads must be a! 
lowed to make the fullest use of thei; 
capacities. 


Unfair Charges 
Against Radio 


The leading broadcasting chains hay: 
been put in the middle by a politica! 
rivalry. Chairman Fletcher of «i 
Republican Party has made unreaso: 
able demands and assertions. Both 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem appear to be following substan- 
tially the same policies in allotting 
time to political speeches; but whilk 
NBC has tried to give Mr. Fletche: 
a soft answer and avoid unnecessary 
enmity, Columbia has _ forthrightly 
disputed him. 

Between Oct. 2 and Jan. 11 there 
were 29 political speeches over Co- 
lumbia. Sixteen were by Republicans, 
13 by Democrats. Does that sound 
like favoritism to the Democrats? 

Four years ago the Democrats were 
accusing the broadcasters of favorit- 
ism to President Hoover. Now the 
Republican leaders are making an 
equally unjustified charge because 
the broadcasters are giving President 
Roosevelt special prominence on ac- 
count of his official position and 
news value, as they did to President 
Hoover four years ago. Mr. Fletcher 
is moreover Sanactine the right to 
broadcast political fiction, in which 
excerpts from the past speeches of 
public men are mingled with the talk 
of fictitious characters. This opens 
the way for unlimited misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. It may also tempt the 
Democrats to reprisal with similar 
fictions unless Mr. Fletcher drops his 
too-clever scheme. 
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